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Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 


London Theatre Guide _ ..:.. 





Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THREE POSTS ON THE SQUARE 
Robert Eddison, Michael Craig, lan Wallace 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
INE 


ON 
Leslie Caron, Richard Johnson 
DEVILS 
Virginia McKenna, Richard Johnson, Patrick Wymark 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 3.0. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE TENTH MAN 
David Kossoff. David Knight 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30, Thurs. 2.45 
CELEBRATION 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
R 


Michael Bryant, Anthony Nicholls, Brewster Mason 


1TMERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Mon., Wed., Fri. 6.30, Tues., Thurs., Sat 
3.45 & 7.30 
THE WAKEFIELD MYSTERY PLAYS 
Commencing 6th June 
THE ANDERSONVILLE TRIAL 


OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs & Sat. 2.30 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 8.50, Wed.. Thurs. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.50 
THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG 
Tsai Chin, Gary Raymond 


QUEEN'S (Reg. 1166) 
THE REHEARSAL 
Robert Hardy, Alan Badel, Phyllis Calvert 
Maggie Smith, Diana Churchill 


ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE BLACKS 


TSAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. & Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 

PROGRESS TO THE PARK 

Billie Whitelaw, Tom Bell! 
Commencing Sth June 
ALTONA 
Kenneth Haigh, Basil Sydney. Claire Bloom 

Diana Cilento, Nigel Stock 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE BIRD OF TIME 
Gladys Cooper. Diana Wynyard. Clive Morton 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0. Tues. & Sat. 2.30 

TIME AND YELLOW ROSES 

Flora Robson 






THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford E. (Mar. 5973) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WAITING FOR GODOT 


TWESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Commencing 14th June 
THE BAD SOLDIER SMITH 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.15, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15, Wed. 3.0 
THE MIRACLE WORKER 
Anna Massey, Dilys Hamlett, John Robinson 
Janina Faye 


Shows marked + will have their first 
performance during June. 





Comedies 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WATCH IT, SAILOR! 
Marjorie Rhodes, Cyril Smith 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
BILLY LIAR 
Albert Finney, Mona Washbourne 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE IRREGULAR VERB TO LOVE 
Joan Greenwood, Hugh Williams 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
DAZZLING PROSPECT 
Margaret Rutherford 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE AMOROUS PRAWN 
Evelyn Laye, Jimmy Thompson, Walter Fitzgerald 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE BRIDE COMES BACK 
Cicely Courtneidge, Jack Hulbert. Robertson Hare 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 





AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 





Musicals 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed & Sat. 2.30 
THE MUSIC MAN 
Van Johnson, Patricia Lambert 














DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Anne Rogers, Charles Stapley, James Hayter 
GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.40, Wed. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
—— AIN’T WOT THEY USED TBE 
ames Booth, Miriam Karlin 
THER MArESTY" 'S (Whi. 6606) 
. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
Closing 10th June 
WEST SIDE STORY 
Commencing 15th June 
BYE BYE BIRDIE 
Chita Rivera, Marty Wilde, Angela Baddeley 
LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 


Shani Wallis, Denis Quilley 


NEW o-. 3878) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. & Sat. 4.30 & 7.45 
OLIVER! 


Ron Moody, Georgia Brown, Keith Hamshere 
PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
THE SOUND OF MUSIC 
Roger Dann, Jean Bayless 
PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
KING KONG 


African Musical 
STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. & Sat. 4.30 & 8.0 


George Benson, Rose Hitl 





Revues and Variety 





DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ONE OVER THE EIGHT 
Kenneth Williams, Sheila Hancock 
FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.40, Thurs. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
BEYOND THE FRINGE 
Peter Cook, Jonathan Miller, Alan Bennett 
Dudley Moore 
LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Commencing 16th June 
ON THE AVENUE 
Joan Heal, Beryl Reid, George Rose 


PHOENIX =. 8611) 

Evs. 8.0, Wed., Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 

ON THE BRIGHTER SIDE 

Stanley Baxter, Betty Marsden 
VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 

Evs. 5 & 8.45 
YOUNG IN HEART 
The Crazy Gang 





Opera and Ballet 





TCOVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Closing 17th June 
OPERA SEASON 
Commencing 19th June 
THE LENINGRAD STATE KIROV BALLET 
SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
LA VIE PARISIENNE 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Eves. 6.15 & 8.45. Mats. Sat. 2.40 
A “Happy Holiday” REVUE 


“ LET YOURSELF GO!” 
with HARRY SECOMBE 


ROY CASTLE MARION RYAN 
KING BROS. EDDIE CALVERT 




















THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 


A PLAY COMPETITION 


to encourage writers and provide a 
sense of occasion when the winning 
play is produced at the School in 
the Summer Term, 1962. 


The Prize £250 
Length of 
the Play Two or three acts 
Playing time Between 14-2 hours 
Closing date 
for entries 30th November 1961 


Full details and conditions from: 
Eric Day, M.A., 
Secretary, 

GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC AND DRAMA, 
John Carpenter Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


























GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 


(Founded 1880 by the Corporation of London) 


Principal : GORDON THORNE, 
M.A., Mus.B.(Cantab.), F.R.C.O. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Competitions for Schotacshipe, some of which 
will include es, will be held 











in London during June a July. The closing 
date for applications is SATURDAY 10th JUNE, 
and the successful candidates will be required 
to enter the School in September 1961, Full 
details may be obtained from the ° 


“OUR TOWN ” 
Students will give 


im the on and 30th June. 
Applications for complimen' which must 
be accompanied by a stamped envelope, 


should be sent to the Secretary. 


The School Prospectus which gives details of 
all courses and fees, etc., may be obtained from 
= ue. Eric H. Day, M.A.(Cantab.), Hon. 























a. 
Mermaid Theatre 
PUDDLE DOCK, BLACKFRIARS, E.C.4 
Box Office: City 7656 


6th JUNE — 15th JULY 


THE ANDERSONVILLE TRIAL 


by Saul Levitt 


26th JULY — 26th AUGUST 
THE BISHOP’S BONFIRE 


by Sean O’Casey 


29th AUGUST — 30th SEPTEMBER 


"TIS PITY SHE’S A WHORE 


by John Ford 


YOU CAN BOOK NOW FOR ALL 
THREE PLAYS 


AND NOW ... 


an all-in Show and Dinner Ticket! 
A new all-in ticket priced at 1} guinea and 
giving you a seat in the theatre PLUS a three- 
course meal in the Riverside Restaurant is 
now on sale at the box office. 
The complete evening out for only 1 guinea 
—show and dinner—and NO extras! 














PITLOCHRY I96I1. 


FESTIVAL THEATRE. APRIL 22—SEPTEMBER 30 


Revivals— 
5 5 a4 6 bho és «-0,0:0 Somerset Maugham 
The Deep Blue Sea .......... Terence Rattigan 


Mary Rose 
The Samoa oo ee 
British Premiéres— 
Fifteen Strings of Money 
| Am Married 


Moliére/Miles Malleson 


ames Forsyth 
G. Zorzi/Frederick May 





Barrie | 


Coy. incl. Charmian Eyre, lain Cuthbertson, Mollie | 


Sugden, William Moore, James Wellman, Rosemary 
Frankau, Brian Cant, Neil Curnow, Moira Lamb 


and Michael Hughes. 
Plays directed by Peter Streuli Richard Mathews, 
o Dua, Neil Curnow and William Moore. 


Designers: Suzanne Billings, Colin Winslow and 
Thierry Bosquet. 
12/6, 10/6, 8/6, 6/6 (Tel. 233) Restaurant 
“STAY SIX DAYS AND SEE SIX PLAYS!” 








Italia Conti 
Stage School 


(Licensed Agency) 
Prospectus from: 
NEW ADDRESS 
AVONDALE HALL 


LANDOR ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9. 








BRI: 4971/2 | 
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The Rehearsal. 
(Picture by Angus McBean) 
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Coach House into Theatre 


Under the expert guidance of the Somerset 
County Architect, what was stabling for 30 
horses at Dillington House became a Little 
Theatre for 240 people. 


The stage lighting provides an interesting 
example of combined and early planning 
in which the architect, the Bristol Old Vic 
Theatre School and Strand all co-operated. 


The Stage lighting control thus planned 
provides adequate facilities for present 
needs in the 20-way Junior Flexible 
switchboard with 10 dimmers and a 
master blackout illustrated here. 


The considerable experience of Strand Electric 
is contained in a booklet “Stage Planning 
1961 ” free to architects and others concerned 
with equipping and lighting school stages and 
Little Theatres. 


The Strand Electric & Engineering Co. Ltd., 29 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2. TEM. 4444 
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Over the Footlights 


A NUMBER of productions were pre- 
sented too late for review in this issue. 
The new season opened at the Oxford Play- 
house with a production of Hamlet starring 
Jeremy Brett, and the latest play at the 
Pembroke, based on Gorki’s Mother, will 
also be reviewed next month. 

Kindly Leave the Stage, the London 
Students’ show, was presented at the 
Queen’s on 17th May for six performances. 
The American musical The Sound of Music 
had its first performance at the Palace on the 
18th, and on the same evening the desert 
war play Three Posts on the Square opened 
at the Arts Theatre. Harry Secombe is the 
star of the new revue at the Palladium, Let 
Yourself Go (19th May). The other impor- 
tant productions which opened in May and 
which will be reviewed next month are La 
Vie Parisienne (Sadler’s Wells, 24th May), 
Richard III (Royal Shakespeare Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, 24th), The Merchant 
of Venice, Old Vic (30th) and The Bird of 
Time, the play by Peter Mayne, set in 








Kashmir, which brings Gladys Cooper and 
Diana Wynyard together in a play for the 
first time, at the Savoy on the 3lst. 

June opens with Dazzling Prospect, the 
farcical comedy by M. J. Farrell and John 
Perry, starring Margaret Rutherford, which 
Sir John Gielgud is producing at the Globe. 


DUDLEY MOORE, JONATHAN 
BENNETT and PETER COOK, who conquered London 


MILLER, ALAN 


overnight with their brilliant revue, ‘ Beyond the 

Fringe,” are seen here off stage in characteristic pose! 

First presented as a late night revue at the Edinburgh 

Festival ‘“‘ Beyond the Fringe,’’ which is reviewed else- 

where in this issue is certain to be at the Fortune 
Theatre for a very long time to come. 


(Picture by Lewis Morley) 








On the 14th The Bad Soldier Smith, by 
William Douglas Home, will have its first performance at the Westminster. The play 
deals dramatically with the case of a young officer in the war who refuses to obey an 
order. Bye Bye Birdie, the American musical hit, starring Chita Rivera and Marty Wilde, 
opens at Her Majesty’s on the 15th, and the Leningrad Ballet at Covent Garden on the 19th. 
The first play of the Mermaid Theatre’s new short-run policy will be seen at Puddle 
Dock on 6th June. This will be the British premiére of Saul Levitt’s highly successful 
war crimes trial play, The Andersonville Trial. which was first presented in a shortened 
version on American television in 1957. 


As we go to press it is announced that the impressive production of Sartre’s play Altona, 
which was highly praised at the Royal Court, is to transfer for four weeks to the Saville 
Theatre on 5th June. This news means that Finian’s Rainbow will not now open at the 
Saville on the 8th as previously announced, but it is hoped that this musical will find 
another home in the West End before the end of the month. 


A piece of very welcome news is that The Hollow Crown, the splendid entertainment 
about the Kings and Queens of England given originally as a Sunday night production 
at the Aldwych by the Royal Shakespeare Theatre Company in London, is to join the 
Aldwych Theatre repertory with Online and The Devils, and will run through the Summer, 
with Dame Peggy Ashcroft in the place of Dorothy Tutin, who is now on holiday. Becket, 
Anouilh’s much-discussed play, which is now a big success in Paris and New York, will 
join the repertory at the Aldwych on Tuesday 11th July. It will introduce Christopher 


Plummer to the West End as the King, and Eric Porter will play the title rdle, the two 
parts acted successively by Sir Laurence Olivier in New York. 
and Patrick Wymark will also appear in leading rdles. 
designer Leslie Hurry. 


Gwen Frangcon-Davies 
The director is Peter Hall, and the 
The music will be by Iain Hamilton. FS. 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“Glory Be’’—Theatre Royal, Stratford East, 
4th April. 

“The Gentleman Dancing Master”—Pem- 
broke, Croydon, 17th April. 
(See also page 28) 


“Breakfast for One’’—Arts, 17th April. 

“Twelfth Night’”—Old Vic, 18th April. 
(See also pages 19-23) 

“Altona’—Royal Court, 19th April. 


“As You Like 

Ist May. 

(See also page 28) 

“Progress to the Park’’—Saville, 3rd May. 

“Belle” —Strand, 4th May. 

“Beyond the Fringe’—Fortune, 10th May. 

“Time and Yellow Roses”—St. Martin's, 
llth May. 


It’—Pembroke, Croydon, 











PEMBROKE, Croydon 


“The Gentleman Dancing 
Master”’ 


T was certainly a privilege to see such cele- 
‘brated and accomplished players as 
Athene Seyler, Valentine Dyall and others 
of the company “in the round.” Feeling 
like a dumb super, one sat wondering if 
this is the best way to enjoy Wycherley. 
Admitting that this is the Age of the Close- 
up, it is not a bad way. The difficulty 
usually expressed in terms of wood and trees 
was present. Wycherley’s characters so com- 
pletely portrayed, face to face with us, take 
attention from the play. This may not be 
the general opinion. The company, directed 
by James Gillhouley, was warmly applauded. 
Miss Seyler had put life into Mrs Caution 
and Mr. Valentine Dyall’s voice was a joy 
and his dignity well became Mr. Formal. 
Mr. Alan MacNaughtan was not so well 
costumed as the lead should be but per- 
sonality overcame this handicap. Miss Hazel 
Penwarden was inclined to modify the 
forwardness of Miss Hippolita but the 
forwardness of her maid, Prue, was ruth- 
lessly displayed by Miss Anne Sheppard. 
Mr. Ronald Falk took to French and 
Spanish costumes with equal success and 
made a definite hit in the part of Paris. 
H.G.M. 


ARTS 
**Breakfast for One’ 


HE action covers a crisis in the affairs 

of Dan Roper. He loses his job on a 
newspaper which suddenly ceases publica- 
tion, receives £1,500 by way of nine months’ 
salary in compensation and, instead of taking 
a similar job which is obtainable, decides to 
go to Italy and finish his novel. His wife, 


on the point of leaving him for a lover, 









does so. 


Consolation is offered and rejected 
because he wants custody of his young son. 


All plausible. Collapsible Fleet Street jobs, 


unfinished novels and uneasy domestic 
lives might be called clichés. Another 
kind of cliché is the attack on _ the 


establishment. Dan’s treatment of his 
mother-in-law, quite a nice woman con- 
ventionally, who has suffered like Mrs 
Alving for the sake of her child and for 
appearances, is quite on Jimmy Porter lines. 
The company, directed by Silvio Nariz- 
zano, did very well with James Doran’s play 
and made it real. Jack Hedley was strong 
in impact as Dan Roper, who is less irrita- 
ting because more able than Jimmy Porter. 
Mary Hinton compelled admiration for the 
mother-in-law as a woman of good manners 
and some feeling. Jill Bennett’s study of 
the wife whose patience was exhausted had 
its own fascination. The consolation was 
very nicely offered by Vivienne Drummond 
and Maurice Good seemed to give the right 
idea for a Fleet Street photographer in a 
play. Seamus Flannery’s set neatly revealed 
a hallway outside the living-room with the 
minimum space. H.G.M. 


OLD VIC 
“Twelfth Night” 


HIS difficult, moody comedy has been 

given most sensible direction by Colin 
Graham, who has introduced one or two 
over-due innovations. The décor by Alix 
Stone brings the play much nearer our own 
times. The scene is a deserted garden giving 
onto a glade of soft enchantment. Stoke 
Poges churchyard is at the end of the 
avenue, the Vicar of Wakefield has a nearby 
living and “Sumer is icumen in.” Orsino 
(Michael Meacham) emerges under a shield 
of oddly assembled heraldic devices, pre- 
sumably from his Castle of Indolence, and 
finds reclining on the ground a rustic pair 
who seem to have pawned their shoes for 
a guitar. “That strain again.” 

Lighting and mood change for the entry 
of Viola, whose character Hazlitt declared 
was “the great and secret charm of Twelfth 
Night.” This is most certainly borne out by 
Barbara Jefford’s performance. She has 
played Viola in previous productions and 
she seems ever more closely to identify 
herself with and more fully to reveal the 
character. In her disguise as Cesario, she 
sings “ Come away, come away, death,” ful- 
filling her claim to the Sea Captain. 
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Attempts to transform Olivia’s circle were 
equally praiseworthy but less successful. Sir 
Toby is, in himself, but little wittier than 
Sir Andrew. One suspects that Toby sober 
is a dull dog. Joss Ackland played him as 
a seedy, middle-aged Tom Jones and made 
him a recognisable character on these lines. 
To complain that he was not awfully funny 
would be unreasonable. Stephen Moore 
brought off Sir Andrew naturally and like- 
ably. The spring of action and the soul of 
mirth is, of course, Maria and as such she 
was well maintained by Barbara Leigh-Hunt. 
Having gone so far on the road of reform, 
it was a pity that Olivia’s reference to her 
as a “gentlewoman” was not made good, It 
would be interesting to see Maria as Beatrice 
letting herself go. The unconsciously wielded 
power to enthral possessed by Olivia, of 
“ beauty truly tlent,” was not suggested by 
Ann Bell, but she made a pretty figure after 
the style of Goldsmith’s “Olivia” in the 
second half of the performance. 


Feste, the ageing agent of misrule who 


hitches himself into Maria’s plot and is loth 
to have it dissolved, is still the problem. 
Perhaps more so than before, for he has 
no place in the 18th century. He was pre- 
sented with obvious disgruntlement by Tom 
Courtenay, rather as a Cruikshank charac- 
ter. Alec McCowen made Malvolio short 
in temper, as in stature, and a_ great 
precisian. His excitement at the prospect 
of hopes he dared not hold being realised 
was infectious and his handling of the letter 
scene made the climax of the play and here 
the Interval curtain appropriately fell. 
Sebastian (Edward Vaughan- Scott) and 
Viola had real resemblance. This may be 
fortuitous but it is of great importance to an 
audience. Antonio (Brian Spink) was a well- 
bred man of the period. Mr. Colin Graham's 
conception calls for grateful recognition. It 
was not quite realised in detail but 
sufficiently, one hopes, to set a fresh trend. 
H.G.M. 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford, E.15. 
**Glory Be!’’ 

F one entered the theatre tired and stale, 

one emerged a couple of hours later 

refreshed and exhilarated by this musical 
from Dublin, which yielded that peculiar 
pleasure which only the pure Irish seem able 
to provide. 

Milo O’Shea compéred the first half and 
expanded into the lead in the second half. 
We may say he was half the show and be 
grateful for every minute he was on the 





MILO O’SHEA in “ Glory Be!”’ at the Theatre Royal, 

Stratford, This Irish musical was followed by a revival 

of Samuel SBeckett’s ‘‘ Waiting for Godot” on 
15th May. 


(Picture by Jeff Vickers) 


stage. The men of the company were useful 
but some of the ladies made noticeable 
contributions. Rosaleen MacMenamin, Iris 
Lawler and Lelia Doolan shone in burlesque 
and character. work. 

The Legat School of Ballet, composed of 
juniors, added to a quality of Irish playing 
difficult to define but readily recognisable. 
The term amateur might be misunderstood. 
Let us say, we admire English comedians 
for professional proficiency and we love 
Irish comedians for an apparent lack of it. 
Their proficiency seems to come by nature. 
Whether it really does or whether their art 
has gone full circle must be their secret. 

H.G.M. 


ROYAL COURT 
**Altona’”’ 


OT having seen this, the latest Sartre 
play, in its original production, compari- 
sons are not possible, but the English version 
adapted by Justin O’Brien and directed by 
John Berry, as given in Sloane Square made 
a big impact. As an indictment of the age 
in which we are living it is disturbing to the 
conscience, but more than that it compels 
involvement because of its dramatic adroit- 
ness. 
The play is set in Altona, the von Gerlach 
House, near Hamburg, the home of a 








“Altona’”’ (Contd.) 

wealthy German industrialist, who survived 
the war with his financial position more 
than intact. Altona also symbolises an out- 
look and way of life. 

Self-immured in a room upstairs is von 
Gerlach’s son, Franz, who during the 16 
years since the end of the war in Europe has 
been tormenting himself over his part in the 
Nazi war and living in a kind of frenzied 
miasma near to madness. The room which 
originally hid him as a deserter has become 
a world of his own making where he lives 
out the dilemma of modern man. von Ger- 
lach, Senior, whose ruthlessness remains un- 
impaired, though a fatal illness is upon him, 
longs for his favourite son to take his right- 
ful place at the head of the family business. 
He has a young son, Werner, and a daughter 
Leni. The latter, who attends to the needs 
of Franz, also harbours an incestuous love 
for him. As second best Franz’s father 
persuades Werner on oath to agree to look 
after the von Gerlach empire on his father’s 
death; a promise that distresses Werner's 
wife Johanna. 

Johanna decides to try to get Franz to 
return to his responsibilities—and Franz 
falls in love with her, The play ends with a 
double von Gerlach suicide. 








The interplay of the differing characters 
in the play was admirably presented by a 
talented cast, headed by Kenneth Haigh, 
who gave a brilliant performance in a part 
of tremendous length, as the nerve-wracked 
Franz. Basil Sydney made a welcome return 
as the Father, and Claire Bloom also return- 
ing to the London stage after a long absence, 
revealed a new maturity and warmth as 
Johanna. Nigel Stock gave solid support as 
Werner, and Diane Cilento was the sister 
Leni, but tended to over-act at times. John 
Berry's direction was firm throughout, and 
Sean Kenny’s set was cleverly adapted to 
the small stage; every shadowy corner hint- 
ing at a brooding judgment. FS. 


PEMBROKE, CROYDON 
**As You Like It’’ 


HE “round” presents no scenes and the 
pastoral comedy falls into a series of 
psychological situations or crises, It always 
does but this method of presentation makes 
this very obvious. Rosalind stands revealed 
as the backbone of the play and what hap- 
pens to her matters supremely. A character 
of wit and spirit and delicate grace must be 
supplied and we reckoned ourselves fortu- 
nate to witness Sarah Churchill giving a most 





In the News Left: Chita Rivera, who stars in the American musical “ Bye Bye Birdie,” which opens 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre on 15th June. Miss Rivera, who scored a personal triumph in the London production 
of “* West Side Story"’ at the same theatre, will be seen im the réle of Rosie, which she created in the New 
York production of “‘ Bye Bye Birdie.”” Right: Constance Shacklock who plays the part of the Mother Abbess 
in “The Sound of Music,” the Rodgers and Hammerstein musical at the Palace. (Portrait by Tom Hustler) 











accomplished performance in this central 
part. The lesser opportunities which fall to 
Celia were nicely taken by Jean Dallas. In 
the succession of turns, there were many 
enjoyable exhibitions of comic behaviour. 
Dudley Jones played Touchstone with relish. 
Fenella Fielding’s Phoete and Amanda 
Grinling’s Audrey gave two potent samples 
of the rustic magic of Arden. Patrick God- 
frey gave conviction of the pleas of love- 
lorn Silvius and Christopher Gilmore skil- 
fully doubled Corin and Le Beau. John 
Arnatt made a critical giant of a Jacques 
who seemed more ill at ease than melan- 
choly. A very pleasing feature of Ellen 
Pollock’s production was the Elizabethan 
music provided by Diana Poulton and 
Marylin Wailes. H.G.M. 


SAVILLE 


**Progress to the Park’’ 
LUN OWEN’S “slice of life” play was 


brought into the West End for a short 


season in a new production by William T. 
Kitcheff. But although there are many 
moments of interest, a sense of aimlessness 
remains, The clash between the Liverpool 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, used 
largely as a channel for humour, falls short 
of real impact in the more serious moments. 
The author remembers his own young days 
in this dockside area too faithfully perhaps 
to rise above the danger of parochialism. 
However, acting honours must go once 
again to Billie Whitelaw and Tom Bell for 
their magnificent performances. As Mag 
Keegan, the Irish Catholic girl who loves 
too well, Miss Whitelaw reveals a natural- 
ness and depth of feeling which are rare in- 
deed, while Tom Bell dominates the- scene 
as the loquacious Welshman, Teifion. In 
support a long cast bring to life the diverse 
characters who people Mr. Owen’s play, 
and Timothy O’Brien’s sets create the right 
atmosphere. FS. 


STRAND 
**Belle” 


N retrospect one recalls chiefly the magnifi- 
cent production and the verve and 
colourfulness of the music hall numters, 
not forgetting the splendid zest of the com- 
pany who romp through this Monty 
Norman-Wolf Mankowitz “music hall 
musical.” There is also the nostalgia 
aroused by the authenticity of Loudon 
Sainthill’s re-creation of the Bedford Theatre 
stage of fifty years ago. All these aspects 
are excitingly gay and real, and it is perhaps 
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Mvunty Norman (at piano) with Wolf Mankowitz, a 
partnership associated with two previous West End 
musical successes—‘‘ Expresso Bongo” and ‘ Make 
Me an Offer.’’ 


(Picture by Jeff Vickers) 

this very excellence which gives rise to the 
undoubted embarrassment which is experi- 
enced as details of the notorious Crippen 
murder case are, cleverly it is true, woven 
into the show. Nor somehow is the uneasi- 
ness dispelled by the show’s sub-title—‘ the 
Ballad of Doctor Crippen.” Why this should 
be it is difficult to analyse, but we could 
have wished this lively musica] had eschewed 
this particular real life story. 

The humour is in the skilful hands of 
Davy Kaye and Jerry Desmonde, and Rose 
Hill gives a magnificently fruity performance 
as the overbearing Belle Elmore. Virginia 
Vernon sings well and is an appealing Ethel 
le Neve. George Benson, looking just like 
Dr. Crippen, is subdued and may be a little 
too colourless at times, nor are we made 
aware of the doctor’s American origin. And 
if you have taken the hurdle of the show’s 
theme, the scenes of the putchase of the 
poison and subsequent slap-stick administra- 
tion must te very funny indeed. FS. 


FORTUNE 
**Beyond the Fringe”’ 
HIS unique revue, written and presented 


by four unique entertainers, first saw 
the light of day at the Edinburgh Festival. 


(Continued overleaf) 

















**Beyond the Fringe’’ (Conid.) 

Now, in the ideal intimate setting of the 

So man little Fortune Theatre, Beyond the Fringe 
y has scored a sensational triumph. 

This is the kind of satiric revue rarely 
seen in this country, and it is safe to say 
that imitations would be unthinkable. 

eo i Jonathan Miller, Peter Cook, Alan Ben- 
p p & nett and Dudley Moore began as a team of 
undergraduates, and the freshness of their 


youthful outlook, bland and biting by turn. . 
is the quality which older professionals, 


5 H whether revue writers or revue artistes 
are sayl ng could not reproduce. 

There is scarcely one item in the two 
hours which misfires, and the material. scores 
rather because the topics are innately serious 
and reasonably universal in appeal, and are 
laughed to scorn in the Shavian manner. 

As performers of their own material these 
four young men are irresistible, particularly 
because they differ from each other so com- 
pletely in looks and mannerisms. 

It is a long time since one heard so much 
laughter, solid and uninterrupted. One recalls 
particularly the gangling Jonathan Miller in 


. | almost everything he does; the suave Peter 
Sweet, Dry or Bianco Cook in his telling take-off of the P.M.; and 


(Continued on page 16) { 
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Count: The bishop and his entire clergy were waiting in the anteroom to administer 
extreme unction. My father asked them to send me in first. *“* My boy.”” he said 
to me “I have realised rather belatedly that 1 have very litle time. 1 am packing 
my traps and Monseigneur is waiting to hear what I have to declare.” 


A moment from Act I, with Robert Hardy as the Count, and Phyllis Calvert as the 
Countess. The action takes place in the Chateau of Ferbroques during the Spring of 1950. 


“The Rehearsal’’ 


HIS delightful play by Jean Anouilh, given in a translation by Pamela 
Hansford-Johnson and Kitty Black, has proved a great success, first 
at the Globe, and now at the Queen’s Theatre, where it transferred on 
Pictures by 29th May. Directed by John Hale with décor by Jane Graham and light- 
Angus McBean _ ing by Joe Davis, the play was first produced at the Bristol Old Vic and 
is presented in London by Tennent Productions Ltd. in association with 
the Bristol Old Vic. A review of “ The Rehearsal ” was included in our 

last issue. 
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Countess: Dear little Hortensia! 
After all, one has so few 
friends. 


The Countess is seen with 
her husband’s mistress, 
Hortensia (Diana Churc- 
hill), and looking on is 
the Count’s friend, Hero 
(Alan Badel). A group 
is assembled at the 
Chateau for rehearsal of 
the Count’s annual 
dramatic presentation. 
This year it is to be 
Marivaux’s The Double 
Inconstancy—hence the 
costumes. 


Villebosse: I love you, Elaine. 
I am your lover! Surely that 
counts for something. 

Countess: I am beginning to 
find it counts prodigously. 
My dear Vil'ebosse, you 
have succeeded in the para- 
dox of making infidelity more 
boring than virtue. 


The Countess has been 
quite happy to overlook 
Hortensia and likewise 
the Count has accepted 
his wife’s lover Ville- 
bosse, but now © the 
Countess is worried be- 
cause her husband is 
paying attention to the 
little nobody, Lucile, who 
has a leading part in the 
play. 





M. Damiens: The Countess is 
a clever woman; she over- 
looks his mistresses as he, 
for his part, overlooks her 
lovezs, provided the game 
is played within their own 
world, with cards she recog- 
nizes. She will never let him 
pay court to you. 

The Countess’ lawyer 

M. Damiens (Lockwood 

West) was instrumental 

in getting Lucile her job, 

which entails looking 
after a group of orphans 
housed in the Chateau 
grounds. Actually 

M. Damiens is anxious 

to marry Lucile himself. 

(Maggie Smith as Lucile). 

Below: 

The Count: Yes, Sylvia, I 
have concealed my rank from 
you until this moment in 
order to awaken your love 
only by mine, nothing more. 

Under cover of rehearsing 

the love scenes alone 

with Lucile, the Count 
has declared his own 
passion for her, and when 
the others join them it is 
obvious they are all 
highly suspicious. 





Above left: 

Hero: 1 am sorry, dear boy. I 
like to break things 

Count: You're’ mad. You're 
bleeding. Take my handker- 
chief. 


The Count and his friend 


have teen reminiscing, and 
we learn that Hero’s dis- 
sipation dates from the 
time the girl he loved 
married another and sub- 
sequently died. 


Above: 

Countess: You force her door 
I'll see that the lock’s out of 
order that night. 

The Countess, determined 

on Lucile’s downfall, en- 

lists the help of Hero. 


Left: 

Hero: Does it hurt you very 
much, to think he’s had other 
women. 

Lucile: That’s my secret. 

Hero carries out the 

Countess’ plot and goes to 

Lucile’s room where it is 

not long before he realizes 

the devth of this single- 
hearted, though shrewd, 
girl’s love for the Count. 

But he cleverly worms his 

way into her confidence, 

plies her with drink, and 
the end is inevitable. 
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illebosse: Sir, Uve been 
waiting for you for an hour. 
It was impossible for me to 
speak to you alone yesterday, 
and I must have a serious 
talk with you. 


The Countess’ lover, who 
is to play the part of 
Pierrot in the play, 
tackles the Count in the 
rehearsal room next 
morning. It is his some- 
what blundering and 
quixotic intention to call 
the Count to task about 
his growing interest in 
Lucile, which has anger- 
ed the Countess so much. 
Meantime the Count is 
unaware of the disastrous 
happenings in  Lucile’s 
room the night before, 
where Hero had played 
his trump card, a forged 
note from the Count to 
Lucile, enclosing money. 


Count: You turned a blind eye 
to my mistresses, and I have 
never asked who you invite 
to tea; we have given some 
superb parties, our house is 
one of the few people really 
enjoy visiting; considering 
what most ordinary marriages 
are like, ours—to put the 
thing in a nut-shell—has 
been delightful. 


Countess: Thank you, Tiger. 


A moment towards the 
end of the play, after the 
Count has heard that 
Lucile has run away fol- 
lowing the events of the 
the night before. But by 
curtain fall the Countess 
has learned the true ex- 
tent of her husband’s 
feelings for the unsophis- 
ticated girl she feared so 
much 





New Shows Reviewed 


Dudley Moore in his musical skits on the 
piano. Then there is the owl-faced Alan 
Bennett, preaching his irrelevant sermon on 
the text “Esau is a hairy man. . .” etc. 
The company in turn guy almost every 
aspect of modern life, including T.V. religion 
and civil defence. And their parody of 
Shakespeare is a little masterpiece. FS. 


ST. MARTIN'S 


**Time and Yellow Roses” 


T is a pity that Lesley Storm failed to 
press home an interesting theme by over- 
elaborate and pretentious writing. Her play 
tells of the widow of a Belgian industrialist, 
many of whose interests lay in the Belgian 
Congo, whose young daughter, a University 
student, takes up the cudgels on behalf of 
the Congolese natives, and in the end loses 
her life. 

The mother, Grace Rouarte (Flora Rob- 
son), brings her daughter Nicole to London, 
in the hope of influencing her to give up her 
crusade, and the story is played out in the 
pent-house suite of a luxury hotel in 
London. Nicole has also stolen her late 
father’s mistress’s jewellery to give to the 
cause, and her mother fears police action. 

Patricia Healey plays the réle of Nicole, 
and Greta Wood her aged grandmother Mrs 
Curtis, who is looked after by a loquacious 
nurse (Madge Ryan). Andrew Laurence 
appears as Grace Rouarte’s conventional 


(Contd.) 











brother, James Curtis, Keith Baxter is Roger 
Balion, Nicole’s young co-protagonist, and 
Margaret Christensen makes a brief appear- 
ance as the late M. Rouarte’s mistress. F.S. 


Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’ at Covent Garden 

HE new productions at Covent Garden 

are gaining strength as the months go 
by. First we had Visconti and now Franco 
Zeffirelli is showing us the ropes, When 
Falstaff was first done here 65 years ago, 
The Times questioned whether the fashion- 
able public would like it on the grounds 
that there were no dull moments in it and 
never a breather for an interchange of com- 
ment. Zeffirelli's production is so tightly 
packed with incident and visual attractions, 
though some might be called distractions, 
that there is certainly no time even to catch 
one’s breath at the splendidly comic per- 
formance by Geraint Evans in the title réle, 
which is now, if anything, riper than when 
he sang it at Glyndebourne, nor a pause for 
reflection on Maestro Carlo Giulini’s bravura 
performance with the baton. 

What is essentially new is the verismo in 
the scenic conception, the type of verismo 
which we have seen both in Cav and Pag 
at the Garden and in Romeo and Juliet at 
the other end of the Waterloo Bridge. It 
is a pity, then, that the scenic illusion should 
be marred by a flapping, painted backcloth 
at the rear of the Garter Inn as the front 
curtain parts and swishes upwards with its 
customary rush of wind, This is the only 
flaw. The inn itself is masterly and two 
lateral side-staircases leading stage left to 
the residential quarters and stage right to 
the street outside give the illusion of a 
hostelry perched on a sloping bank, perhaps 
near the river. The upper storey which 
provides three sides to a fixed setting is 
used in all the scenes, in the garden, in 
Ford’s sumptuous drawing-room (the charac- 
ters have all gone up in the social scale, too), 
outside the inn (a scene that ends with a 
perfect sunset atmosphere, under the darken- 
ing canpoy of the sky), and, oddly, in the 
last scene of all, which becomes a play with- 
in a play. Here Herne’s oak breaks apart 
and is flown to reveal another inn courtyard 
in which a vast concourse of revellers 
mingles with the principals as in some public 
entertainment. OT. 





Anna Deere Wiman, tne American impre- 
sario and first woman member of the West End Theatre 
Managers’ Association, has now many London successes 
to her credit. Currently she is presenting the unique 
hit revue, “ Beyond the Fringe” at the Fortune as 
well as “‘ The Irregular Verb to Love ” at the Criterion. 
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Moulding 
Creative 
Actors 


by 


Eric Johns 


Harold Lang, who will be re- 

membered for his performances 

with the 59 Theatre Company 

at the Lyric, Hammersmiih, 
two years ago. 


S acting creative or just interpretative? 
The question has teen discussed ever since 
the first actors brought an author’s words 
to life and many of us have remained un- 
convinced—one way or the other. Yet, one 
hour in-a class given by Harold Lang to 
drama students at the Central School of 
Speech and Drama at Swiss Cottage is long 
enough to convince anyone that the actor 
is a decidedly creative artist. 

Harold Lang is first and foremost an 
actor himself and he has no intention of 
leaving the stage for the classroom, but he 
has a flair for making students think about 
their work in an imaginative way and that 
is why his classes at the Central School have 
become something of a sensation in the world 
of drama academies and why BBC Tele- 
vision devoted their entire MONITOR 
programme to his work a few Sundays ago. 

“TI believe that teachers in drama schools 
should still be actively engaged in the 
theatre,” maintains Mr Lang. “ Because I 
still act, the students look upon me as a 
colleague, rather than a master. I can go 
to them and say, ‘I gave a lousy performance 
last night. Let’s discuss it. Help me to 
try and get it better.’ Personally, I have 
learned a tremendous lot from bad per- 
formances I have given, because I have 
analysed them closely, and I think the fruits 
of my reflections can help others.” 

Harold Lang’s main function at the 
Central School is to help students to find a 
way of studying a part when alone. They 
are shown the folly of relying upon inspira- 
tion or the stimulation of a producer and 
they are shown the importance of knowing 









how to stand alone in order to bring a part 
alive. 

Students are taught to ask endless ques- 
tions about a part. They take Shylock or 
Portia and discuss them freely in class, try- 
ing to get to know far more about these two 
people than is actually revealed in The 
Merchant of Venice text. What do they do 
when they leave the stage? How do their 
families look upon them? What would they 
do at the week-end? How do they run their 
houses? What would they te like as close 
friends? Such questions, and many others, 
are discussed at great length in class until 
the students feel they know the characters 
as intimately as anyone in their own lives. 

Then Mr. Lang will take an individual 
scene, such as the Trial~Scene from The 
Merchant of Venice, with the great verbal 
duel between Shylock and Portia. Suddenly 
he will take Shakespeare’s words away from 
the actors and tell them to play the scene 
in their own words. They have to keep to 
the same situation and work to the same 
conclusion, but use their own everyday 
words instead of Shakespeare’s. Such an 
exercise gives them new insight into the 
dialogue and gets them even closer to the 
characters they are playing. Finally, when 
they return to the Shakespedre words, they 
appreciate their brevity and their power to 
convey an abundance of meaning. No 
Harold Lang student learns a line parrot- 
fashion; he always knows what the words 
are meant to convey and is thus in a 
position to relay the thought to the audience. 

A teacher must have patience and he must 

(Continued on page 29) 








HE Bedford, Camden Town, the music 
hall where Marie Lloyd seemed most at 
home and where Sickert did some of his 
richest painting, is now derelict, awaiting 
final demolition to make way for a new 
library. 
Wolf Mankowitz reminded us of its past 


glory by ingeniously setting Belle, the 
Crippen musical at the Strand, upon the 
boards of the Bedford of some fifty years 
ago. The gaslit splendour of Camden Town’s 
gold and crimson palace of varieties has been 
lavishly reconstructed by Loudon Sainthill’s 
gloriously atmospheric décor and to intensify 
the nostalgia, Davy Kaye was miraculously 
cast as Mighty Mick, the five-foot-nothing 
resident comic—a typical funny man of the 
music hall of that era. 

Mr. Kaye, professionally speaking, was 
born and bred in the music hall, and as one 
of its most versatile and brilliant graduates, 
recalls working at the Bedford and the 
Metropolitan, Edgware Road, as others 
speak of their days at Balliol and Magdalen: 

“The music halls have gone for ever,” 
sighed Mr. Kaye, “and with them an ex- 
perience no young artist in the field of light 
entertainment can ever hope to know. 

“TI am thinking of those tours of the 
smaller provincial halls, which I played so 
often at the beginning of my career, when 
I was part of a singing act known as Kaye 
and Vale. I have a special affection for 


Wales—and for the smaller towns of Wales, 
such as Aberdare, Garnant and Aberystwyth. 









Whispers from 
the Wings 





by 
Looker-on 


DAVY KAYE (left) and 
GEORGE BENSON in a scene 
from ** Belle.”’ 


After the Monday night, everyone in the 
town knew us, They used to make a tre- 
mendous fuss of us; invitations poured in, 
so that we never felt homesick and we were 
made welcome wherever we went. They 
were wonderful audiences to play to and 
they inspired us to give the very best within 
our power. 

“ Landladies would be waiting to welcome 
us on Sunday evenings, with a magnificent 
high-tea. We looked upon them as foster- 
mothers and going back to the same houses, 
year after year, was just like going home. 
The work was hard, and we lived like gip- 
sies, without any fixed abode, but we were 
tremendously happy and derived much grati- 
fication from knowing we were making 
others happy, too. As I say, the halls have 
gone and the Pop singers who tour the 
country today, even though they are a 
tremendous success, can never know the love 
that was lavished on us when we played 
those Number Three dates.” 

Slapstick humour is Mr. Kaye’s forte and 
he is convinced it is the comedian’s trump 
card. Every audience loves down-to-earth 
humour. Even the most sophisticated love 
a custard pie incident and Mr. Kaye is 
convinced that audiences in search of a 
night out prefer humour which they do not 
have to think about. That is one reason 
why those kings of slapstick—Charlie 
Chaplin, Charlie Drake, Norman Wisdom 
and Richard Hearne—have such a tremen- 
dously wide appeal. 

“Mind you,” says Mr. Kaye, “ those cus- 
tard pie jokes are not as easy as they might 
seem. They must look absolutely natural, 
if they are to be really funny. The come- 
dian must never give the impression that he 
is waiting to be hit. After he has received 
the blow, full in the face, perfect timing is 
required before he wipes it off and finally 
registers annoyance, Badly timed, the entire 

(Continued on page 29) 














Pictures by 


Crispian Woodgate 


f 


Barbara Jefford as Viola and Michael Meacham as Orsino. 


“Twelfth Night” 
at the Old Vic 


CENES from the seventh production’ of the current Old Vic season. 
“Twelfth Night” had its first performance on 18th April, and is directed by 
Colin Graham. The costumes and décor are by Alix Stone, and the songs 
and incidental music are composed by James Bernard. For this revival 
Shakespeare’s comedy has been given eighteenth century costumes and 
setting. Barbara Jefford’s Viola once again called forth high praise. The 
final production of this season, “ The Merchant of Venice,” had its first 
performance on 30th May, too late for review this month. 
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Left: An early scene from 
the play after the shipwreck 
which casts Viola on the 
Illyrian shores. She seeks 
comfort from the Sea Cap- 
tain (Peter Ellis, right). fear- 
ing that her twin brother, 
Sebastian, has been drowned. 
She decides to disguise her- 
self as a young man, and 
goes into the service of the 
Duke of Orsino. 


Below left: Feste, the Clown 

(Tom Courtenay) and Maria 

(Barbara Leigh-Hunt), who 
serve the Countess Olivia. 


Below: Feste is unable to 
amuse his mistress, Olivia, 
(Ann Bell, centre) since the 
death of her trother. Nor 
is she responsive to the 


attentions of Orsino, who is 
in love with her. 





Maria, Sir Toby Belch, 
Olivia’s uncle, and_ Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek hatch a 
plot against Malvolio, 
Olivia’s pompous Steward 
(Alec McCowen). He is 
seen, righi, reading the letter 
purporting to come from 
Olivia telling him she loves 
him, and asking him to come 
cross-gartered into her pre- 
sence, (Right: Joss Ack- 
land as Sir Toby, and 
Stephen Moore as Ague- 
cheek). 


Below: Olivia is astonished 
when the normally circum- 
spect Malvolio rushes into 
her presence cross-gartered. 


Below right: Malvolio’s 

strange behaviour begins to 

alarm his mistress, who, of 

course, has no knowledge of 
the plot. 





Viola has fallen in love with her master, Orsino, but when he asks her to bear his love 

messages to Olivia, the latter, forgetting her grief, suddenly falls in love with Orsino’s 

attractive messenger. The unfortunate Viola later finds herself involved in another little 

game of Sir Toty’s, and is dragged unwillingly to fight a duel with an equally unwilling Sir 
A 


rew Aguecheek. (Second from left, Derek Smith as Fabian.) 


Below left: Another amusing moment from the duel scene, and, below right: Maria and 
Sir Toby are seen taunting the unfortunate Malvolio, whose eccentric behaviour has led to 
his imprisonment. 





Unknown to Viola, her trother Sebastian had escaped drowning and has found his way to 

Illyria, and in a comedy of identity been mistaken for Viola, even by Olivia. The young man 

returns the Countess’s affection, and a marriage is arranged. Above: Viola is bewildered 
when Olivia confronts her with a priest (David Tudor-Jones). 


Below left: The happy reunion tetween Viola and her brother Sebastian. All ends happily, 

for Orsino realizes it is Viola he really loves. Below right: A moment towards the end of 

the play when the much-atused Malvolio returns from prison. Olivia, learning of the plot 
against him, promises to make amends. 
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Left: James Eari Jones 
(left) with Roscoe Lee 
Browne, two of “ The 
Blacks.”’ Court 
looks on in this scene 
from Jean Genet’s play 
(which, incidentally, is 
now to be seen in 
London at the Royal 
Court). 


(Picture by 
Martha Swope) 


On facing page: Pierre 

Olaf and Anna Maria 

Alberghetti in a scene 

from the mew measical 
“ Carnival! ”” 
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Echoes from Broadway panaid — 


HERE is a magical artistry about. the 

new musical, Carnival! that is difficult 
to define in words. Presented by David 
Merrick at the Imperial Theatre, it depended 
to a great extent upon mood. The mood 
was a constantly changing one — wistful, 
garish, romantic, comic, cynical. The show 
was created so that all the elements worked 
together to weave a pattern composed of 
different designs. 

The onlooker is entranced by the synthetic 
tut always fascinating colour of a small 
travelling circus with its acrobats, side- 
shows and dancing girls. There is genuine 
emotional reaction to the plight of an inno- 
cent girl who strays into the carnival, is 
attracted by a suave magician, but loses her 
heart té some puppets and their manipulator. 
Amusement comes with touches of ribaldry 


and broad comedy. Through it all was the | 


quality cf unreality. Like the puppets, 
nothing was quite what appeared to the eye 
and ear. 

Motion picture adherents will recall Car- 
nival! as based on Lili, written by Helen 
Deutsch from Paul Gallico’s The Seven 
Souls of Clement O'Reilly. Michael Stewart 
was responsible for the musical’s book. Bob 
Merrill composed music and lyrics. Gower 
Champion handled direction and choreo- 
graphy with sensitive awareness of the fairy- 
tale quality of the work. It may be safe to 


assume that he contributed in large measure 
to its creation, rather than serving as an 
interpreter, although it is always a risky 
assumption to define the extent of directorial 
invention in a production so many-faceted 
as this one. Certainly the settings and 
lighting of Will Steven Armstrong contri- 
buted their full share in establishing the 
imaginative atmosphere. 

Anna Maria Alberghetti played the girl. 
Her personality was appealingly attuned to 
the country lass bemused by the glitter of 
the carnival and its people, disillusioned by 
subsequent experiences, made happy when 
she is able to release the misanthropic young 
puppeteer from his prison of self-pity. Her 
singing voice is clear and true. The music 
of her solo numbers was almost eerie in its 
haunting orchestrations. 

For comedy in both song and situation 
there was the accomplished Kaye Ballard in 
the réle of the aide to the magician. The 
latter was performed in personable style by 
James Mitchell. Jerry Ortach was a strong 
singer and capable actor in the part of the 
puppeteer. Pierre Olaf, the French comic. 
won away from the Broadway production of 
La Plume de ma Tante to appear as another 
puppeteer, led a rhythmic chain-dance which 
was one of the hit numbers. 

Eliciting decidedly mixed reactions from 
critics and audiences was Jean Genet’s The 
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Blacks, \t was a translation by Bernard 
Frechtman, presented off-Broadway by Sid- 
ney Bernstein, George Edgar and Andre 
Gregory, and directed by Gene Frankel. 
Theme of the play is the conflict between 
negroes and whites of the world. In the 
play, M. Genet views this as a power 
struggle. He suggests that if the blacks 
throw off white supremacy, the “victory” 
will be nothing more than an exchange of 
power. Racial animosity and prejudice will 
remain just as they were before. 

It is a play of extravagant imagery and 
symbolism. The author utilised ancient 
stage devices—a combination of Greek 
chorus and play-within-a-play, masks, and 
objective commentary by the players con- 
cerning procedures of the performance. 

It is purposely an artificial ritual, portray- 
ing with cold regard some of the uglier 
sides of human nature, including, among 
other manifestations, rape and murder. It 
was acted by an American negro cast, several 
of the players donning grotesque white 
masks when they were pretending to be 
white people. As a stage piece it was vividly 
impelling. Movements, groupings and for- 
mal dance arrangements were forcefully 
projected. Portions of the dialogue were 
earthy, to put it mildly. 

Question is: What did the play achieve in 
viewpoint and articulation? M. Genet had 
a theory. It is stated quite clearly. He never 
expands it; never gets below the surface to 
explain it or elaborate upon it. Form 
dominated theme. In the spoken phrase of 





one of the characters, it came close to being 
“an architecture of emptiness and words.” 

It was a rare theatrical experience to see 
Becket a second time with Laurence Olivier 
changing rdéles. In the return limited- 
engagement Broadway performance follow- 
ing a tremendously successful tour, New 
Yorkers had opportunity to evaluate Sir 
Laurence as King Henry II. Originally, 
he played Thomas Becket. Arthur Kennedy 
succeeded him in that part. 

The result might be described as a two- 
character performance possessing more bal- 
ance than equilibrium. Where previously, 
the two men provided a study in sharp con- 
trasts, now they came closer together. In 
place of a Henry who was not far removed 
from a boor, we saw a sensitive personality 
with deeper realisation of the source of his 
own tragedy. Olivier’s superb talent for 
details of characterisation constructed a 
complexity in the King which was not there 
before, and which may or may not have 
been envisioned by author Jean Anouilh. 

Mr. Kennedy interpreted Becket with 
eloquence and understanding, but a second 
viewing confirmed the original impression 
that this réle was not fully developed in the 
writing. There is a gap in motivation leav- 
ing unexplained the change that comes over 
him after he has been made Archbishop. 

This writer was intrigued by Ossia Trill- 
ing’s comment in a recent issue of THEATRE 
Wortp that Curtmantle made the play, 
Becket, appear naive. Since Becket was the 
most distinguished piece of literate play- 
writing presented on Broadway this season, 
we can only hope that Curtmantle will find 
its way to New York. If it is so much better 
than Becket there is a great treat in store. 

New York City Center Light Opera Com- 
pany, with Jean Dalrymple as manager, in- 
augurated a spring series of musical revivals 
with Show Boat and South Pacific, to be 
followed by Porgy and Bess, and Pal Joey. 
Curiously, Show Boat, which antedated 
South Pacific by some twenty years, seemed 
to stand the test of time in better fashion. 
Perhaps it is because Show Boat has now 
attained the status of a period piece, while 
South Pacific is still regarded as contem- 
porary. The songs in both shows, of course, 
are masterpieces of their kind. 

South Pacific revealed its age particularly 
in the broad comedy episodes involving the 
Seabees and Luther Billis. It was difficult 
to be genuinely amused over these antics. 
But there can be no shrugging off the strong 
appeal in the tenderness of the romantic 
scenes. * 























Above: A general view of the Pem- 
broke Theatre, Croydon, in action. 
The play is William Inge’s The Dark 
at the Top of the Stairs’ presented on 
14th February last. Right: Peter 
McEnery, Mary Ellis, Richard Pasco 
and Andrew Cruickshank in Look 
Homeward Angel, Ketti Fring’s adap- 
tation from the Thomas Wolfe novel 
(10th October 1960). 


The 


Pembroke. 
Croydon 


@ THOSE who first took notice of “ theatre- 

in-the-round *” when *“ Inherit the Wind” 
was produced at Croydon in February 1960, 
meriting a transfer to a “ picture frame stage ” 
in the West End, must now be amazed by the 
prolific output of the Pembroke Theatre, where 
Hubert Woodward and Clement Scott-Gilbert 
continue to present ‘* in-the-round”’ plays of 
wide interest to the serious theatregoer. Many 
well-known stars have been, and are happy to 
appear for this enterprising management, and 
in these pages are scenes from some of the 
outstanding British premiéres and other plays 
produced in the past year Last month we 
published a scene from “ The Pinedus Affair,” 
Robert Rietty’s play from the Italian, and pre- 
viously featured “Inherit the Wind” and 
“Fairy Tales of New York” on the occasion 

of their transfer to the West End. 








Above: Susan Hampshire and Barry Foster in Fairy Tales of New York, which had its first 
performance on Sth December 1960, later transferring to the Comedy for a successful run. 
Above right: John Slater as Scrooge and Bruce Prochnik as Tiny Tim in A Christmas Carol 
(26th December 1960). Below left: A scene from The Crime on Goat Island, Ugo Betti’s play, 
translated by Henry Reed, with L-R: Elizabeth Shepherd, David Ritch and Ellen Pollock 
(30th January), and, below right: Renée Asherson and Richard Dean in another scene from 


The Dark at the Top of the Stairs. 
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Above left: Frances Cuka and 
Gordon Heath in The Expatriate, 
the new play by Norman Thad- 
deus Vane, which had its first 


performance on 27th February. 


Above: Valentine Dyall and 
Athene Seyler in the delightful 
revival of William Wycherley’s 
The Gentleman Dancing Master, 
presented on 17th April last, and 
directed by James Gillhouley. 


Left: Sarah Churchill as Rosa- 

lind and Fenella Fielding as 

Phoebe in Ellen Pollock’s pro- 

duction of Shakespeare’s As You 

Like It, which, with the Wycher- 

ley play above, is reviewed earlier 
in this issue, 
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Moulding Creative Actors (Contd.) 


assume every student in the class has talent, 
but some need more nursing than others. 
Some are shy and others take a long time to 
come out of their shell. Suddenly, after 
many months, a wall will crumble and there 
is an exciting moment when the student 
offers genuine proof of his ability to become 
a creative actor. 

Self-consciousness is a barrier through 
which Mr. Lang has to break to get at 
many students. All too often they strike 
attitudes or register certain facial expres- 
sions, but there is no sincerity in them, 
because the students are far too occupied in 
wondering what effect they are having upon 
their fellow students. Mr. Lang has devised 
some ingenious exercises to get ther minds 
off the How do I look? idea. 

He writes a series of numbers on a black- 
board and calls upon a student to add them 
up. It is impossible for him to continue 
to wonder how he looks, when he has to 
consider that Two plus twelve is fourteen 
and seven makes it twenty one, plus, eleven, 
which makes thirty-two. There is no time 
left to worry about the effect his profile is 
having upon the others. 

Sometimes Mr. Lang will let them look 
at the reproduction of a well-known paint- 
ing for three or four minutes. Then he will 
take it away and ask them questions. They 
may have seen Mrs Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse, Kean as Sir Giles Overreach, Tree as 
King John, or a painting with no theatrical 
significance whatsoever. Mr. Lang’s penetra- 
ting questions concerning the shape, colour 
and composition of the picture will soon 
take their minds off their own looks, and 
thus they become themselves in the presence 
of others. 

Students who leave drama school should 
be in a position to stand on their own 
feet when they start to study a part, and 
what is equally important, they should be 
able to play that part every night for a year 
or two without getting stale. A performance 
which has fallen into a set routine pattern, 
as the result of a long run, is brilliantly 
compared by Mr. Lang to a piece of paper 
which has been folded again and again into 
the same creases. This must be avoided at 
all costs and the only solution lies in being 
able to work on the part—as Edith Evans 
does in long runs—every day in order to 
get a fresh and exciting approach to the 
performance. Therein lies the challenge to 


the creative actor. He stands or falls by his 


success or failure to solve Mr. Lang’s folded 
paper problem. * 





Whispers from the Wings § (Contd.) 


joke can fall completely flat. Such a piece 
of business can take as long as two years to 
reach perfection—and be sure of provoking 
gales of laughter every time. 

“I like a good family type of show, be- 
cause I get more satisfaction from hearing 
laughter that offends no one. The sweetest 
sound of all is the laughter of children, 
which is why I like playing pantomime. 
Buttons is my favourite part, because laugh- 
ter and tears are so very closely related and 
I enjoy making the little ones feel rather sad, 
just before I do something which calls forth 
yells of delight from the audience. I have 
played Buttons in fifteen different produc- 
tions of Cinderella and one day I hope to 
play the Palladium in the same part.” 

Cabaret has helped to fill the gap which 
the disappearance of the halls left in Mr. 
Kaye’s professional life. While he was play- 
ing in Guys and Dolls at the Coliseum, he 
was invited to appear in cabaret at the Em- 
bassy Club in Old Bond Street—just for 
two weeks. He went down so well that he 
was invited to become resident comedian. 
That was six years ago, and he is still there, 
playing until three-thirty every morning. 

The old music hall experience proved in- 
valuable to the cabaret artist and Mr. Kaye 
can now ad lib for forty minutes at a 
stretch, without the slightest sign of strain. 
What is even more advantageous is his gift 
for being able to sense the personality of a 
particular audience within a couple of min- 
utes, so that he can give them just what they 
want in the way of entertainment. 

Mr. Kaye’s twelve-year-old son, Kaplan 
Kaye, goes into Bye Bye Birdie in August, 
to relieve the young actor who will be in 
the cast for the opening three months. Young 
Kaye’s heart and soul are in show business, 
much to his father’s delight, and when asked 
how he feels atout his son following in his 
footsteps, he replies rather proudly, “ What 
was good enough for me, is good enough 
for him.” , * 





Drama School’s Play Competition 

The Guildhall School announces a £250 
prize for a winning full-length play which 
will be produced at the School in 1962. 
Closing date for entries is 30th November. 
Other details on page 1. 






























Theatre in the South 


The proscenium and 
drop-curtain of the 
newly-restored Théatre 
Montansier. Built by 
Mile. Montansier in 
Versailles in 1777, it 
was acquired by the 
town in 1834 and has 
now been refitted in 
the gold, white, and 
blue colours of its 
first architect, Heur- 
tier, and designer, 
Boulet, chief machin- 
ist of the Paris Opéra. 
It is the oldest pro- 
vincial municipal 
theatre im use in 
France today. 


(Photo by 
Studio Marchal) 





by Ossia Trilling 


REPORT OF A THEATRE TOUR IN FRANCE AND ITALY 


OR the Royal visit to Rome, the manage- 
ment of the Teatro dell’ Opera made 

an excellent choice: Verdi's Falstaff, con- 
ducted by Oliveiro de Fabritiis with the great 
Tito Gobbi as the elderly Italian roué mas- 
querading as the Elizabethan rake and most 
appropriately announced on the posters as 
being by Guglielmo Shakespeare. It is now 
up to Sir David Webster to invite President 
Gronchi to London and to announce the 
Covent Garden version as being composed 
by Joseph Verdi! The insertion of this 
opera at this moment caused the postpone- 
ment of the Roman premiére of Peter 
Grimes, which I had hoped to see. Instead 
I had to make do with an ancient production 
of Manon Lescaut, with Giuseppe di Ste- 


fano as des Grieux and Renata Tebaldi as_ 


the girl he ruins. Several Roman music 
critics warned me to keep away: produc- 
tion standards at the Opera, so they said, 
are lamentably low. The one I missed was 
the critic of Rome’s leading daily; he would 
surely have taken an opposite view, since he 
is also the press officer of the Opera! Such 
a dual function would be unthinkable in any 
other country. It is unthinkable in Italy, 
for that matter, but it is a fact, none the 
less. 

I was glad I went, despite the haphazard 


handling of the crowds and the old-fashion- 
ed settings, which were, however, master- 
pieces of the scene-designer’s and painter’s 
skill in that particularly outmoded conven- 
tion. The realism of the third-act fully- 
rigged three-masted schooner was breath- 
taking. The streaky coffee-coloured last- 
act skycloth was unexpectedly and ineptly 
symbolical. The singing, however, was 
superb. A rather unbecoming pale blue 
dress in act one gave Miss Tebaldi the right 
appearance of youthful innocence but once 
she had fallen she acquired a kind of repel- 
lent beauty that stayed with her to the 
bitter end. As in Tosca, Puccini has given 
the soprano a show-stopping aria (“In quelle 
trine morbide”’) and stop the show Miss 
Tebaldi did, while endless bouquets of roses 
rained down on her from the aficionados in 
the avant-scéne boxes. The emotional tem- 
perature after this and all the other arias 
and set pieces tends to deaden the critical 
faculties. Rightly or wrongly one feels that 
the superb professional craftsmanship of the 
singer and her vocal artistry are all that 
really matters. 

In the dramatic theatre, the Piccolo Teatro 
di Milano has been daily filling the Teatro 
Eliseo with Giorgio Strehler’s brilliant pro- 
duction of Brecht’s Schwejk in the Second 
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Above: A scene from the Piccolo Teatro di Milano's 
production of Brecht’s ** Schwejk in the Second World 
War,” showing Tino Buazzelli as Schwejk. 
(Photo by Ugo Mulas) 

World War, and belying the complaint that 
the Roman theatre is in a permanent state 
of crisis. A first rate production, like this 
one, will always find its audience. As with 
The Good Woman of Setchuan and Die 
Dreigroschenoper, Strehler and his designer, 
Luciano Damiani, have excelled themselves. 
The title réle is played by Tino Buazzelli, 
whom I admired as Peachum last year, and 
who displays a comic talent of ever-growing 
proportions, His bulk and inane grimaces 
remind me of Zero Mostel, whom he re- 
sembles in many ways. Strehler subtly 
pokes fun, as Hasek and Brecht require, at 
militarism; but more than this, he uses comic 
satire to unmask the loathsome inner nature 
of fascism. After the canny Schwejk has 
somehow neutralised the threatening Ges- 
tapo investigator Bullinger, brilliantly played 
by Enzo Tarascio, Strehler brings on a 
blood-stained and mutilated victim, in 
dumb-show, who did not benefit from his 
torturers’ amused tolerance to the same 
degree, The contrast is dramatically shock- 
ing. This is exactly how a Lehrstiick should 
be produced. The scenes in the snow-drifts 
at Stalingrad are not only beautifully and 
ingeniously staged: they underline the 
author’s point without obtrusive didacticism. 
Less successful was the presentation of the 
Nazi criminals themselves in hell, since the 
echoing device tended to make their words 
meaningless. Compared with the dedicated 
craftsmanship of the Piccolo, the otherwise 
faithful and stylish rendering of Goldoni’s 
comedy Sior Nicoleto, by the company from 
Venice which is headed by Cesco Baseggio, 

appeared to-be merely amateurish. 








Below: Renata Tebaidi 
in Puccini’s ‘* Manon 
Lescaut”? at the Rome 
Opera. Director is Carlo 
Piccinato, and décor {fs 
by Camillo Parravicini. 


(Photo by Reale) 





Another brilliant show, though wholly 
different, was Anima Nera, by Giuseppe 
Patroni Griffi, at the Manzoni Theatre in 
Milan, acted by the seven-year-old travelling 
troupe called “I Giovani” (The Youth 
Theatre) that is managed by the Bologna 
impresario, Carlo Alberto Cappelli. This 
play is to be seen at the Theatre of the 
Nations in June. Dark Soul (a quotation 
from Don Giovanni) is Griffi’s second play 
for this company. It is unpretentious. It 
tells the story of an Italian Jimmy Porter, 
who leaves his wife for a mistress, and is re- 
united with her again at the,end. The forth- 
right, wholly contemporary dialogue and 
the stark production, by Giorgio di Lullo, 
are the most original elements of the play, 
which discusses human relations with an 
unusual frankness and has already offended 
the Milan watch-committee, which seems to 
consider that bedroom scenes are permis- 
sible so long as they are not taken seriously. 
Annamaria Guarnieri, who was a memorable 








Right: Mimosa 


Griff, presented by the 
“Company of Youth” at 
Milan. 








Below: Abd’el Kader 
Farrah’s décor for the 
world premiére of Victor 
Hego’s “1,000 Francs 
Reward” at Strasbourg. 
(Photo by 
Michel Veilhan) 








Anne Frank, plays the childish wife: with 
élan, while Paolo Ferrari is a rather like- 
able angry young husband; but the real act- 
ing plums go to Rossella Falk, who special- 
ises in women of easy virtue with a strong 
character. 

The French provinces have yielded quite a 
harvest during the past few weeks. and rush- 
ing from Paris to Bordeaux and back, or to 
Lyons, is not quite the penance it may 
appear, when one is able to travel in smooth- 
running express trains like the Mistral or the 
Sud Express. For the smallest supplemen- 
tary charge one can buy comfort, ease, 
comparative silence, and, incidentally, ex- 
cellent food. In Lyons I caught a glimpse 
of Charles Gantillon’s Comédie de Lyons at 
the Théatre des Célestins in Charles Péguy’s 
Jeanne d’Arc, in which the French radical 
socialist anticinated Bernard Shaw by nearly. 
thirty years. though using the technique of 
the Claudelian theatre. This technique 
places a premium on verbosity, and the 
dramatic action is minimal, It certainly 
required an actress of the dedicated skill 
which Giséle Tavet bestows on the title réle 
and M. Gantillon’s laconic stylisation (with 
its stark Vilarian stage lighting) to make this 
wordy play palatable to a modern audience. 
When I saw it. the youngsters in the audience 
were finding it hard going. Yet Miss Tavet 
has an unbounded talent that compels 
































attention. I am reminded of her Lavinia 
in last year’s Androcles and the Lion, which 
seemed to me to be her preparation for Saint 
Joan. I should still like to see her in the 
Shavian version. 

The Comédie de l'Est at Strasbourg has 
discovered an unproduced comedy by Victor 
Hugo which has been highly successful this 
season. This is Mille Francs de Récom- 
pense and Hubert Gignoux stages it with a 
sure flair for satire. He is greatly helped 
by Abd’el Kader Farrah’s stylised settings. 
Mr. Farrah is one of France’s most expres- 
sive stylists. I wonder what he is going to 
do with Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard 
which he is to design at the Aldwych 
Theatre towards the end of this year. Hugo’s 
melodrama (with pastiche period music by 
André Roos) is just the sort of nineteenth 
century play one might expect to see at the 
Players’ Theatre, with its lost daughters, re- 
conciled parents, and reunited lovers; but 
above all there is the figure of Glapieu, a 
sort of French Magwitch-cum-Fagin, who 
not only puts matters to rights but keeps on 
giving the audience the benefit of his views 
on human conduct, a wholly modern charac- 
ter, that might have come straight out of 
Brecht. played with consummate artistry by 
André Pomarat, 

In the Lyric Theatre, I have seen two 
world premiéres and a new musical version 
of Racine’s tragedy of Esther. This might 
of course have been staged with singing and 
ballet, 4 la West Side Story, with the body 
of Haman slung from a tree in the last act, 
while the Children of Israel make merry 
Purim at its foot. Raymond Gérome, who 


put on the play as part of the programmes 
of the first Versailles Festival on the stage 
of the newly restored Théftre de Montan- 
























Theatre in 
the South 


(Contd.) 










































sier, the oldest working municipal theatre in 
France, in Versailles, four miles from where 
Esther was first put on (at St. Cyr) in 1689, 
has preferred an orthodox treatment. In 
this case, Esther’s rhymed alexandrines are 
recited with aplomb and needful emotion by 
Marie Bell and her troupe, while the 
choruses, set to new music by Georges Auric, 
are sung from the pit by the sopranos and 
contraltos. For some reason, the chorus on 
stage is treated as a Greek chorus (perhaps 
the Persians were thought to have practised 
a like tradition). Even this might have done, 
but for the sudden bringing on of a classi- 
cal solo and a classical pas de deux, devised 
by Georges Skibine for himself and Yvette 
Chauviré. “Que diable font-ils dans cette 
galére?”’ I found myself thinking and that 
seemed to be the general impression. Esther 
is the tragedy of the persecuted Jews of 25 
centuries ago and it is, alas, only too topical 
today. Mr. Gérome’s revival will still bear 
seeing elsewhere if its worst excesses are 
abandoned and if the highly evocative décors 
and costumes by Jacques Dupont, among 
other splendid features, are retained. 

The first performance of Anouilh’s 
Colombe in a musical version by Jean- 
Michel Damase opened the 12th Bordeaux 
Festival on 5th May. Author of the inci- 
dental music of La Petite Moliére which 
Barrault first staged there in 1959, Damase 





Xavier Depraz (Sardanapale) 
and Denis Duval (Myrrha) in 
Jean - Jacques Grunenwald’s 
opera ‘“ Sardanapale’’ at the 
Monte Carlo Opera. 
(Photo by Fausto Picedi) 





Left: Colombe (Christiane 
Harbell) and Julien (Jacques 
Doucet) in ‘ Colombe,” a 
musical play by Jean-Michel 
Damase and Jean Anouilh at 
the 12th Bordeaux Festival. 


(Photo by Robert Lassus) 


has worked closely with Anouilh on the 
libretto, which has had no word added to 
it but merely undergone compression and 
cutting. The outcome is a musical drama 
in which the score, more orthodox than 
highly original, both underlines and illus- 
trates the text. This demands a high degree 
of acting ability from the cast, and in Roger 
Lalande’s excellent production it gets it. 
Christiane Harbell’s Colombe was subtly 
psychologically observed and well sung: 
pert and demure as required. The brothers 
acted and sang splendidly and their mother, 
brilliantly acted by Maria Murano, towered 
above all as the outspoken and egotistical 
harridan, Mme. Alexandra. The period 
décor by Jean-Denis Malclés was just right. 
Colombe, I am certain, will be heard from 
again. 

If only Monte Carlo had paid as much 
attention to production and décor as Bor- 
deaux did! The prizewinning opera, 
Sardanapale, was staged in the presence of 
Prince Rainier III and his wife at the theatre 
of the Casino, but an overall artistic guiding 
hand was conspicuously absent. The décors 
and costumes were dismal, having been 
brought out of stock for the most part and 
representing goodness knows how many 
periods and climes. This is to be deplored, 


for the efforts made by the Principality to 
(Continued on page 52) 
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The renovated auditorium, Theatre Royal, Bristol. 


(Picture by Desmond Tripp, Ltd.) 


The Dwindling Provinces 1 Bristol 


RONALD HILL (BETTER KNOWN AS RONNIE HILL, COMPOSER AND LYRIC WRITER) 


BEGINS AN INTERESTING SERIES ON THE STATE OF THE DRAMA BEYOND THE 
METROPOLIS 
LARGE proportion of West End _ dential areas, became rough and coarse, 


audiences is made up of visitors from 
the provinces. Thus it would seem logical 
to expect that the provincial playgoers who 
so eagerly book to see Oliver!, The Miracle 
Worker, or whatever their personal choice 
from London’s wide selection happens to be, 
would be equally concerned with the thea- 
trical fare in their own cities and towns. 
This, alas, is by no means always the case, 
and it was to investigate the status quo out- 
side the Metropolitan area that I recently 
embarked on what is proving to be, in many 
cases, a dispiriting voyage of discovery. 
The fact that it possesses the oldest 
theatre in the country, and that a thriving 
one, made Bristol the obvious starting point. 
The exquisite Theatre Royal was built in 
1766 and virtually every great star in the 
early history of the English stage played 
there, among them Kean, Irving, Phelps, 
Tree and Macready. It is said that the 
ghost of Sarah Siddons can still be seen in 
her old dressing-room. When the Theatre 
Royal was first opened, it stood in what was 
then the fashionable centre of the city, but 
as time passed, the neightourhood, close to 
the docks and isolated from the’better resi- 
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which was reflected in the theatrical fare 
presented at the theatre. Apart from its 
annual pantomime which enjoyed a long 
and prosperous run, this noble stage was 
graced by third-rate revues and stock com- 
panies until, with the “blitzes” on Bristol, 
the theatre closed down. For a time the 
“Old” Theatre came perilously near to be- 
ing converted into a vegetable warehouse, 
but, thanks to the generosity of an anony- 
mous citizen who purchased the building for 
£10,000, on condition that it remained a 
theatre, a local trust was formed to guide its 
future destinies. Leased to the Arts Council 
(then CEMA) for twenty-one years, expiring 
in two years’ time, the beautifully redecor- 
ated playhouse opened its doors once more 
in 1942. But it was not until 1946 that the 
Bristol Old Vic Company was formed under 
the direction of Hugh Hunt. William Devlin 
and Pamela Brown led the distinguished 
company in that first season. and the over- 
all pattern of the first State-supported 
theatre in the country was soon successfully 
established. 

Fifteen years and five directors later, the 
Bristol Old Vic is a national as well as a 











































































local institution. Thirty per cent of its 
audience is regular and intensely loyal. The 
current choice of plays is decidedly less 
rigid than at the company’s inception, and 
there is nowadays a greater representation 
of recent West End successes than at ‘the 
outset. In reverse, this company has sup- 
plied the West End with at least two suc- 
cesses of note, Anouilh’s The Rehearsal and 
the now legendary Salad Days. 

From a playgoer’s point of view, the 
Theatre Royal is admirably run. Mr. 
Thomas Hickson, who for many years was 
manager of the old Princes Theatre (des- 
troyed by bombs in 1940) has inspired each 
and every member of his staff to “play the 
host”. On entering the theatre, the atten- 
dants of all kinds really give a welcome, a 
precious rarity in these days when to find 
one’s way to a seat in the theatre has become 
an occupational hazard. 

A vital offshoot of the Bristol Old Vic is 
the Old Vic Theatre School, which runs in 
conjunction with the parent theatre in King 
Street, and in close association with the 
Drama Department of Bristol University. 
To this school, which favours the Stanis- 
lavsky method, come students from all over 
the world, a recent application having been 
received from the daughter of a famous 
Japanese actor! The course is thorough 
and comprehensive, and second year students 
have the considerable advantage of being 
eligible to gain practical experience in pro- 
ductions at the Theatre Royal. Bristol 
appears to be pretty interested in its drama 
school, says its principal, Duncan Ross, and 
it is gratifying to learn that the Evening 
Post has made an annual award to the stu- 
dent showing the greatest promise during 
the first year of training. Most famous 





Left: Model of the Drama 
Department of Bristol University’s 
Studio Theatre, designed by 
Richard Southern. Below: Bristol 
Old Vic School students are seen 
setting the stage at the Studio 
Theatre. 


product of the Theatre School is Julian 
(Salad Days) Slade, who has shown his 
appreciation to his Alma Mater in a most 
practical manner. 

A. great asset to the school is the fact 
that students share with the Drama Depart- 
ment of the University the admirable Studio 
Theatre, specially designed by Richard 
Southern “to encompass all types of theatri- 
cal presentation” — picture-frame, open- 
stage and arena stage. The Studio Theatre 
is so planned that any one of these styles 
can be put into effect quite simply, by the 
moving around of rostrums. To quote Pro- 
fessor Glynne Wickham, Head of the Drama 
Department in Bristol, “The Studio has 
proved to be exactly what that word implies 
for the artist. In academic parlance, 
‘laboratory’ would be as good a name. 

(Continued overleaf) 





Americans would probably dub it ‘work- 
shop’. It is a place where dramatic art 
may be studied under the microscope, as it 
were, in three dimensions: critically and 
creatively.” 

Although Drama Foundations have been 
established in American universities for 
thirty years or more, this in Bristol was the 
first to be set up in Britain. The Univer- 
sity’s part in the dramatic scene is entirely 
academic, thus complementing the réle of 
the Old Vic School, It is greatly to the ad- 
vantage of all interested in the theatre that 
such a combination as exists in Bristol 
(Theatre, School and University), is, through 
fortunate circumstances, possible. 

Naturally, the coming of the Old Vic to 
Bristol was bound to encroach on the pre- 
serves of other interested parties. The one 
most likely to be affected was inevitably the 
Little Theatre, which presents its plays in 
the smaller Colston Hall. Inaugurated by 
the Rotary Club as far back as 1923, the 
Little Theatre houses the third oldest reper- 
tory company, with an unbroken continuity, 
in the country. There, since 1935, the Rapier 
Players have, under the direction of Ronald 
Russell and his wife, Peggy Ann Wood, 
done much to keep interest in the drama 
going in the West Country. The policy of 
the Rapier Players is fortnightly repertory, 
and it is their proud boast that they have 
functioned entirely through their own efforts 





and without subsidy during the increasingly 
difficult years. When the Bristol Old Vic 
appeared on the scene it was obviously 
necessary to reach some sort of compromise 
as to the selection of plays since a clash 
must be avoided at all costs. On the whole 
this compromise has been successfully 
achieved. Unlike the Bristol Old Vic, the 
Little has no theatre club, since, apart from 
the fact that the premises offer no facilities 
for club meetings, Mr, Russell has no wish 
to bring about the same sort of rivalry as 
exists between, say, the supporters’ clubs of 
Bristol City and Bristol Rovers football 
teams, The Rapier Players fight their battle 
bravely and deserve to continue as one of 
the most efficient repertory companies in the 
land. 

There remains the Hippodrome, built by 
Sir Oswald Stoll in 1912 and recently merged 
into the Stoll-Moss empire. With the loss 
of Bristol’s famous Princes Theatre, the 
Hippodrome, hitherto the home of variety. 
opened its doors to an even greater variety 
of entertainment, and is now the sole remain- 
ing No. 1 touring date in the West of Eng- 
land. Bristol Hippodrome, which opened 
with a vast water spectacle entitled The 
Sands of Dee, seats close on 2,000, and is 
therefore unsuited to anything more inti- 
mate than big musical shows, or presenta- 
tions of opera, ballet and variety. Neverthe- 

(Continued on page 40) 


RONALD RUSSELL and Rd ANN WOOD, who together direct the Rapier Players’ productions at the 


ttle Theatre, Bristol. 


(Portraits by Audrey Pearson) 



























Festival 
at 
Budapest 


A PREVIEW 


by 
Dennis Gray Stoll 


(Author, composer and lec- 
turer on music, and son of 
the late Sir Oswald Stoll, 
Mr. Stoll was Conductor 
of the Ballet Russede Monte 
Carlo in 1936, and is the 
author of Music Festivals of 
Europe. His ballet music 
is well-known on B.B.C. 
broadcasts). 


HE Liszt-Bartok celebrations in Budapest 

this autumn promise to be unique 
among the international festivals in Europe 
during 1961. To commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Liszt, and the 
80th of Bartok, distinguished artists are 
coming from all over the world to join in 
three weeks of music-making largely devoted 
to these two great Hungarian composers. 

I say, largely, because in paying tribute 
to the dead, the Festival organisers have not 
forgotten the living. Music by Zoltan 
Kodaly, Leo Weiner, and a dozen other 
contemporary Hungarian composers will 
also be played. It is a happy touch that one 
of Bartok’s sons (named Bela after his 
father) heads the Festival committee. Bartok 
Senior, who suffered a good deal from 
neglect during his life, would certainly 
approve of the inclusion of modern works 
by Hungarians in these commemorative 
celebrations. 

Ernest Ansermet, conductor of the Suisse 
Romande Orchestra, opens the Festival on 
26th September with Liszt’s Faust Sym- 
phony and Bartok’s Music for Strings, Per- 
cussion and Celesta. The same week our 
own John Barbirolli will conduct Bartok’s 
exciting Concerto for Orchestra. Janos 
Ferencsik, general music director of the 
Festival, takes over the baton at the next 
concert in Bartok’s 2nd Concerto for Piano 


A view of the auditorium of the Budapest State Opera House. 
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played by Sviatoslav Richter. Incidentally 
Richter, acclaimed the world’s greatest living 
pianist, is scheduled to appear at the Royal 
Festival Hall this summer. 

An event specially to be commended to 
opera and ballet lovers is the Gala Night 
at the Budapest Opera House which con- 
cludes the first week. Bartok’s exotic one- 
act opera Bluebeard’s Castle, and his fascina- 
ting ballets The Miraculous Mandarin and 
The Wooden Prince will be staged, all three 
on the same evening. This triptych always 
opens the autumn season in the beautiful 
19th-century Opera House, with its fine 
Renaissance-style auditorium where Hunga- 
rian audiences have, for nearly a century, 
gathered beneath the gorgeous ceiling 
painted by Karoly Lotz. No Londoner can 
sit in such a theatre, so wisely and lovingly 
preserved, without a nostalgic sigh for the 
old theatres at home that have recently 
vanished under the demolisher’s hammer. 

Across the road from the Opera House 
is the Hungarian National Ballet School 
(formerly the Drechsler Palace). Here the 
future stars of the many State Opera Houses 
in this small, but enthusiastically balleto- 
mane country, take their first steps. Out of 
the 110 students in this School, about 13 
graduate each year, finding places at the 
Budapest Opera House, or its sister theatre, 


(Continued overleaf) 





Festival at 
Budapest 


(Contd.) 





the Erkel. In Budapest alone there are 
seven other subsidised ballet schools, supply- 
leading dancers and corps de ballet for 
opera houses and operetta theatres in the 
provinces. 

While at this date it is not possible to give 
exact details of the programmes at the 
Opera House and Erkel Theatre during the 
Festival weeks, it is almost certain that they 
will include performances of the modern 
Hungarian ballets The Kerchief and Song of 
Bihari, both of which have charming music 
by Jeno Kenessey, the permanent ballet 
conductor. The choreography of Bartok’s 
The Wooden Prince is by Gyula Harangozo, 
ballet director at the Opera House and 
himself an outstanding character dancer. 
The staging is most imaginative, and the 
standard of dancing very high. Anyone 
who saw the leading dancers Gabriella 
Lakatos and Ferenc Havas last summer, 
when they were guest artists with London’s 
Festival Ballet at the Festival Hall, will 
know what to expect. Incidentally, two 
other leading dancers from Budapest, Zsuzsa 
Kun and Viktor Fulop, are«seheduled to 












Two scenes from the revival of Bartok’s ““‘The Wooden 

Prince,” at the Hungarian State Opera House. Jeno 

Kenessey conducts, and choreography and direction 

are by Gyula Harangozo. — Havas dances the 
title e 


dance with Festival Ballet in London this 
July. 

In the opera repertoire, something no 
visitor to Budapest should miss is Ferenc 
Erkel’s Bank Ban. Erkel, who in 1844 com- 
posed the Hungarian National Anthem (still 
in use today), is regarded as the father of 
Hungarian opera. He wrote eight operas 
of which Bank Ban is the best known. A 
contemporary of Verdi, his music is highly 
dramatic, and sung by Hungarians is deeply 
stirring. I heard Rozsi Delli, Maria Matyas, 
and Jozsef Jovicsky sing the leading réles 
in this historical masterpiece. Andras 
Korody, one of the younger conductors, 
was brilliant, and the splendid orchestra 
and chorus responded to his baton with 
both verve and subtlety. The staging caught 
the Macbeth-like mood and period perfectly, 
and the costumes were a delight to the eye. 

British visitors to Budapest will naturally 
be interested to see Benjamin Britten's 
Albert Herring, now in the Opera House 
repertoire. Even the standard operas take 
on new life when performed by this splendid 
company, and a visit to Verdi's Don Carlos 
or Mozart’s Magic Flute is sure to prove 
rewarding. Among the more unusual foreign 
works in the repertoire is Mussorgsky’s 
Khovanschina. 

The Budapest Opera House and Erkel 
Theatre have three full symphony orchestras 
at their disposal, and three casts for every 
opera. Throughout the summer open-air 
performances of opera and ballet are given 
on Margaret Island. It lies in the Danube, 
between the old city of Buda on the hilly 
right bank and the lower city of Pest on the 
left. The open-air theatre, seating 3,600, is 


equipped with modern lighting and stage 
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Right: Gabriella Lakatos and Ferenc Havas as they 
appear as Venus and Paris in “* Song of Bihari” at 
the Budapest Opera House. 


facilities, first-rate dressing rooms and scenic 
storerooms, so the productions are as lavish 
as in the Opera House itself. The natural 
setting of the open-air stage enhances the 
mass scenes in Aida or Tannhauser, and 
lends added romance to a ballet like The 
Fountain of Bakchiserai, a very popular 
dance drama in four acts with music by 
Boris Asafiev, based on Pushkin’s poem. 
Foreign artists are frequently invited to per- 
form with the opera company on Margaret 
Island. Last summer the appearance of the 
Japanese singer, Tomiko Kanazava, as 
Madame Butterfly, with Gabor Carelli, the 
Hungarian-born tenor of the New York 
Metropolitan as Pinkerton, was warmly 
received. 

Returning to the events of this year’s 
Festival, a performance of Liszt’s oratorio 
Christus (a work practically unknown here), 
together with several choral pieces by 
Bartok, completes the first week’s pro- 
gramme. The second week, commencing 
2nd October, offers some distinguished solo- 
ists. As well as Richter, the pianists Andor 
Foldes and Gyorgy Sandor will play con- 


Right: A scene showing the set for 

the first act of Ferenc Erkel’s opera, 

“Bank Ban,” and above: a 
dramatic moment in Act II. 





certi; and that sensitive Hungarian violin- 
ist, Denes Kovacs, whose pure clear tone 
is a delight in these days when too many 
players smear their tone with schmaltz, 
will perform Bartok’s Violin Concerto. 
The Amadeus String Quartet will give the 


4th and 6th Quartets of Bartok in the 
same week. 

The Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under its superb conductor, Mravinksy, 
are the chief guests in the final week. 
(Their visit to Edinburgh and London last 
year gave British music-lovers the oppor- 
tunity to judge this orchestra for them- 
selves.) The world-renowned Hungarian 


(Continued on page 49) 








The Dwindling Provinces (Conid.) 

less a gallant attempt has been made to fill 
the gap left by the disappearance of Prince’s 
Theatre, although this vast house is by no 
means the ideal setting for a straight play 
with a small cast and sets. Mr. J. H. Christie, 
manager of the theatre, told me that the 
policy today is a constantly changing one, 
due to the public’s restless craving for 
change. The regular patron has vanished. 
Where once there was a steady audience 
that came to the Hippodrome week after 
week, now people will possibly be drawn 
to the rival attractions of cinema, ice-rink, 
ballroom or all-in wrestling contest. Thus 
the magnificent Hippodrome rarely plays the 
same type of show two weeks running. Prices 
vary, times vary, the types of audience vary. 
Should the powers-that-be decide, as is hap- 
pening all over the country, to close down 
this brave outpost, one can only hope that 
they elect to replace it with a smaller theatre 
at which can be staged, with reasonable hope 
of profit, the remaining major tours, and, of 
course, the universally-popular D’Oyly Carte 
seasons, opera and ballet, together with the 
large-scale productions by amateur operatic 
societies which draw an assured public at 
all times. 

Peter Rodford, drama critic of the Western 
Daily Press, reviewed the theatrical scene in 
Bristol succinctly. There is, he says, in this 
city little sense of occasion when it comes 
to playgoing. An added stimulus is always 
needed. To quote an example, the opening 
of the film Spartacus at the local Odeon was 
a full-dress affair with the cinema attendants 
dressed to match the film, lights flashing and 
a general atmosphere of ceremony. About 
the same time, The Music Man had its 
European premiére at the Hippodrome with 
far less ballyhoo, although it would be un- 
fair to overlook the Show Train which Mr. 
Harold Fielding laid on, bringing an 
assembly of disc-jockeys and show-business 
personalities from Paddington at the end of 
the first week to see his show. The fact re- 


mains that the initial showmanship sur-’ 


rounding the Spartacus opening made the 
major impact. 

Local audiences tend to be apathetic, not 
only towards some of the noteworthy pro- 
ductions at both Royal and Little Theatres. 
but also when theatrical plums are dropped 
into their laps at the Hippodrome. For in- 
stance, says Peter Rodford, the public in 
Bristol failed to rise to the occasion when 
Sir Ralph Richardson paid a visit in 
Flowering Cherry, one of his finest perform- 
And playgoers are not the only ones 


ances. 





to display apathy. Corporation grants are 
ludicrous: in an Entertainments Committee 
debate, it was stated that the city devotes 
about one-fiftieth of its potential towards 
development and support of the Arts. Under 
the Act of 1948, the Corporation can spend 
up to the product of a sixpenny rate on 
activities of a cultural nature, which would 
provide a sum of around £175,000. The 
most recent grant to the Bristol Old Vic 
was £250, and even this shows a reduction 
from the £1,500 of ten years ago. Compare 
this £250 with the grant of £6,250 which the 
Council at Hornchurch, Essex, makes to its 
repertory company—one which cannot aspire 
to equal the standard of the Bristol Old Vic! 

The Western Theatre Ballet has its head- 
quarters in Bristol, although most of its per- 
formances seem to take place elsewhere. 
But its growth in this city is as auspicious, 
in its own way, as was the formation of the 
Bristol Old Vic in 1946. 

As the last remaining theatrical centre in 
the West of England, it is to be hoped that 
the discerning citizens of Bristol and sur- 
rounding districts will face their responsi- 
bilities as playgoers, and support and keep 
alive the vital work that is being done in 
their midst. 





The Repertory Players at the 
Phoenix 

HE Landing Place, by R. H. Ward, which 

the Repertory Players chose for their 
275th production and presented at the 
Phoenix Theatre on Sunday 30th April, 
is after the style of Miss Braddon, but its 
period is supposedly the Present. 

Thunder and flood rage, forcing the 
household of Sir Nicholas Ennor, Bt., to 
bivouac on the first floor landing of his 
country house. Lady Ennor evidently has 
something on her mind. She behaves like 
a brainless Hedda Gabler until she thinks 
she has found Lady Chatterley’s solution. 
She thinks there is something between Sir 
Nicholas and his housekeeper but, having 
put the audience on this scent, she is in- 
stantly outpaced by them and they cannot 
understand why she cannot see that the 
good-looking young man, called Angel, the 
housekeeper’s son who works on the estate, 
has Nicholas for his father. The situation 
created by her offering herself to Angel in 
the presence of his parents and Sir Nicho- 
las’s old aunt is embarrassing on every 
count. Tragedy threatens, but is evaded by 
everybody making improbable psychological 
adjustments and lame speeches. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Left: Martin Miller as Alper and David 
Kossoff as Schlissel, robed for morning 
prayers, discuss the fascinating subject 
of the dybbuk. 


Right: Valerie Gearon as the 
young Jewish girl suspected 
of being possessed by an evil 
spirit, and David Knight as 
Landeau, the disillusioned 
young lawyer who meets her 
for the first time at the 
synagogue. 


“The 
Tenth 
Man’’ 


@ SCENES from the interesting play 

by Paddy Chayefsky which has 
achieved success on Broadway. The 
action takes place in a Jewish 
synagogue in the United States, and 
the play is di-ected by Donald 
McWhinnie, with setting by Brian 
Currah and lighting by Richard 

ilbrow. 


(Pictures by Jeff Vickers) 





Above: The ten men in their 
prayer shawls, and with black 
candles alight, assemble for 
the rite of éxorcism. Centre: 
Cyril Shaps as the Cabalist, 
who is to perform the cere- 
mony, and, extreme right, 
John Barrard as the Sexton 
holds the ram’s horn, for use 
in the service. Left: The Caba- 
list orders the dybtuk to leave 
the body of the afflicted girl. 
A moment towards the end of 
the play. 
























@ SCENES from the revival of Verdi's opera which was presented @ 
on 10th May. Franco Zeffirelli produced and also designed the 


ee ee scenery and costumes, apart from the masquerade costumes designed 
. Fa sta oi by Peter Hall. The conductor was Carlo Maria Giulini. 


Above: Regina Resnik as Mistress Quickly and Geraint Evans as Sir 
at John Falstaff. Mr. Evans once again gave a magnificent pe-formance 
in a réle which will now always be associated with his name. Below 
Covent Garden left: Josephine Veasey as Mistress Page, Mirella Freni as Nanetta 
and Mariella Angioletti as Alice Ford (right) are seen with Mistress 
Pictures by Houston-Rogers Quickly. Below right: Nanetta with Luigi Alva as Fenton. 
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Another scene from the opera, showing Franco Zeffirelli’s luxurious set for the interior of 
_— ? Ford’s house. The Wives try to look innocent as the laundry basket is brought into play. 
signed 


as Sir 
mance 
Below 
anetta 
istress 


Right: Sir 
John is 
forced to 
escape the 
results of his 


amorous 
adventures 

and the 

wrath of 

Ford by 

% taking refuge 
in the 

laundry 

basket. 





* Fifteen Strings of Money” 

In the scene above from the opening produc- 
tion, Hsia, a police officer (Neil Curnow, 
centre kneeling), unmasks the intruder at the 
scene of the crime. Left: Mollie Sugden, 
Charmian Eyre, and Moira Lamb as three 
neighbours, and, right: Judge Kuo (Michael 
Hughes). Standing centre: Prefect Kuang 
(William Moore). Left: Neighbour Chin assists 
the police officer in his search for the criminal. 


1961 
Pitlochry Festival 


TE Eleventh Annual season of drama, music and art, opened at 
Pitlochry on 22nd April with a Gala Opening night and British stage 
premiére of “ Fifteen Strings of Money,” a Chinese traditional comedy 
adapted by James Forsyth, and we feature in this and the following pages 
Norman Brown & Co.. the first three productions of the season. The remaining three plays are 
Dundee “IT am Married ” (first performance 6th May); “ Mary Rose” (19th May) 

and “The Slave of Truth” (9th June) which we hope to feature later. 

The theatre continues to flourish under Kenneth Ireland, the Festival 

Director and Secretary. This year’s Production Director is Peter Streuli. 
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Two further scenes from 
the opening production, 
which James _ Forsyth 
adapted from the Ger- 
man of Guenther Weisen- 
born, based on a Chinese 
comedy by Chu-Su-Chen. 
Fifteen Strings of Money 
is a charming play of 
romance and adventure, 
which is directed by Peter 
Streuli, with décor by 
Colin Winslow, 


“* Fifteen Strings 
of Money” 


Left: Prefect Kuang, dis- 
guised as a_ soothsayer, 
advises Lou the Rat 
(James Wellman) to 
desert his hiding place 
and return to Soochow. 
A scene from Act III. 


Below: The final scene, 
in which the criminal is 
apprehended to the satis- 
faction of the Court, the 
Neighbours andthe 
Young Lovers. Centre, 
© to R: Iain Cuthbert- 
son as the Governor, and 
Rosemary Frankau and 
Brian Cant as the Lovers. 
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“The Deep 
Blue Sea ”’ 


Two scenes from Terence 
Rattigan’s play which 
was given its first per- 
formance on 24th April. 
and is directed ty Neil 
Curnow with décor by 
Suzanne Billings. Above: 
Michael Hughes as Jackie 
Jackson and Brian Cant 
as Freddie Page, after 
Freddie has discovered 
that Hester has tried to 
gas herself because he 
forgot her birthday 
celebration. 


Right: Charmian Eyre 
as Hester Collyer in a 
tense moment from Act 
Ill, when Miller (James 
Wellman) tries to per- 
suade her to live on al- 
though her lover has left 
her. 





“The Circle ” 


Scenes from the third play at Pitlochry, which had its first night on 24th 


April. Above: A moment from Act I of Somerset Maugham’s comedy, in which Lady 
Kitty (Mollie Sugden) greets her son (Neil Curnow) whom she hasn’t seen for thirty years. 
Also in the picture are Rosemary Frankau as Elizabeth, Brian Cant as Teddie Luton, and 
William Moore as Lord Porteous. Below left: The tridge scene from Act II, with Moira 
Lamb as Mrs Shenstone (centre) and Iain Cuthbertson as Clive Champion-Cheney (right), and 


another scene, below right. Director is William Moore, décor by Suzanne Billings. 











Where to Dine 
before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 















LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 
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Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 


a 7—11.30 p.m. 
C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 

















GOW'S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theaire 








Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 
79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 
Beotys Restaurant 
Wright’s Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WeEStern 8525/5395 


Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 











* Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘ Not necessary. 


in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 








Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste . 
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Eat for Life and joy. The World’s choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2 
Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30 - 8.30 WHI. 9612 











Londons pices? Steak trowse 
In the heart of London’s Theatreland 


17 GREAT NEWPORT ST., CHARING CROSS RD., WC2 
(opp. Arts Theatre, 1 min. from Leicester Sq. Tube) 






Fully licensed until midnight 


RESERVATIONS: TEMple Bar 5111 











Festival at Budapest (Conid.) 





pianist, Annie Fischer, will play Liszt’s 
great Concerto in E Flat Major, the work 
with which she won the International Liszt 
Piano Competition in 1933. 

Running concurrently with the Festival in 
Budapest this year will be a competition for 
young pianists, offering substantial prizes 
sufficient to set the winners on an inter- 
national career. Candidates from all 
countries are eligible, and living and travel 
expenses within Hungary will be met by the 
Festival organisers. Prize-winners will play 
a work by Liszt or Bartok at the Gala Con- 
cert in the Erkel Theatre on 9th October, 
and will be invited to make gramophone, 
radio and television recordings. Applica- 
tions to take part must be received not later 
than 30th June by the Secretary, Inter- 
national Liszt-Bartok Piano Competition, 
1961, Budapest VI, Liszt Ferenc tér 8, 
Hungary. 

Even after these very full three weeks of 
music-making, the Liszt-Bartok celebrations 
will continue. On 22nd October, the birth- 
day of Liszt, the Hungarian Radio will 
broadcast a Gala Concert from the Music 
Academy, in which the first prize-winner of 
the Piano Competition will play a Concerto 
with orchestra. The rich “ overspill” in- 
cludes a series of broadcasts, terminating on 
22nd November with Bartok’s Cantata 
Profana and Liszt’s Dante Symphony con- 
ducted by Miklos Forrai and Janos Ferenc- 
sik respectively. Ferencsik is, of course, 
well known for his symphony concerts in 
Britain, and conducted the Hungarian State 
Symphony Orchestra at Festival Hall last 
winter, giving a memorable broadcast of 
Bartok’s Bluebeard’s Castle. 

I will conclude with a few notes for 
readers who intend to visit Hungary. Buda- 
pest can now be reached by direct plane, 
road or rail. Travel and accommodation 
inquiries can be made to IBUSZ, Budapest 
V, or CONTOURS, 72, Newman St., London 
W.1. 

Anyone able to visit Hungary in the sum- 
mer can hear concerts in the park of the 
Esterhazy Castle, where Hadyn spent 30 
years of his life. Another series of chamber 
and symphony concerts will take place at 
the Brunswick mansion at Martonvasar. 
There Beethoven was often entertained as a 
guest, and is said to have composed the first 
draft of his Sonata Appassionata. Visits to 
these musical shrines are being organised 
during the Festival weeks, and also to such 
beauty spots as Lake Balaton. 

(Continued on page 52) 








The Repertory Players (Contd.) 


Triteness of script did not entirely sup- 
press the abilities of the cast. Marian 
Spencer was particularly good as the patient 
Grizelda housekeeper and Gladys Boot 
made a dignified figure of a Greek Chorus 
aunt. Raymond Huntley had difficulty in 
making Sir Nicholas _three-dimensional, 
Heather Chasen waved hysteria unflaggingly, 
and John Stride made one wonder why her 
ladyship had not noticed the Angel on the 
estate before. H.G.M. 





We Recommend these Restaurants 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DOUGLAS 
Author of ‘*Well Let’s Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
TaBLE D’HoTE LUNCHEONS AND 
Dinners and also a la carte 
3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 


Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERard 1296 and 3066 











LEY ON’S : 


Chop Suey Restaurant 

Established 1926 
91 WARDOUR ST., W.1 i 
GERrard 5875 a 

Fully Licensed -* Open Daily 
(inc. Sundays) 12 to II p.m. ke 











PIZZA NAPOLITANA & Continental Cuisine 


BRUSA’S “ FIFTY ” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Tem. 1913 Noon-midnight. 


a 


Fully licensed. 











London’s Luxurious Chinese Restaurants 


South China Restaurants 


40 Rupert Street, W.1, Tel. GER. 1056 
and 

144 King’s Road, Chelsea, Tel. KEN. 4951 

Open 12-11.30 p.m. Suns, 12.30-11 p.m. 

















ELFAST has a new theatre and one of 
which the city, as well as the Arts 
Theatre for whom it has been built, may 


well be proud. It is the first new theatre 
to be build in this capital city for half a 
century and its erection is taken as a sign 
of hope and a belief that the theatre is still 
of paramount significance. 

Mr. Hubert Wilmot, the Governing Direc- 
tor, can look back with a large amount of 
satisfaction on what his company has 
achieved since its foundation in 1946, when 
plays were presented in what was virtually 
an attic seating 100. Since that time he has 
had two other theatres, each a little larger, 
but neither with proper facilities. His new 
theatre, situated in Botanic Avenue, near 
the University, goes a long distance to meet- 
ing his requirements. 

In the past the company acted—and 

usually very well—on a postage stamp stage. 
Today they have a stage 25 feet deep and 
with a 25 feet opening, twice the size of the 
one they vacated in Little Donegall St. They 
have new lighting equipment and very good 
sound equipment. 
_ Actors hear their cues in their dressing 
rooms through loud speakers, and this, it is 
believed, is the only theatre in Ireland to 
have this device. 

The theatre seats 450, and the audience 
have ample leg room. The auditorium has 
pale grey walls, turquoise ceiling, crimson 
upholstery and gold curtains. There is a 
royal box draped in crimson with the city 
coat of arms emblazoned above it. Per- 
mission for this was given by: the City 








Belfast’s 
New 
Theatre 


by 
Judith B. Rosenfield 


The new Belfast Arts Theatre which 
opened on 17th April with a 
production of “Orpheus Descend- 
ing’ by Tennessee Williams. The 
opening of the new theatre, the 
first to be built in the city for half 
a century, was attended by the 
Governor and Prime Minister of 
Northern Ireland. 


Council who also contributed £500 to the 
Equipment Fund. 

There are a licensed bar and a coffee bar, 

The theatre cost £50,000 to build and the 
fittings another £10,000. The Pilgrim Trust 
have made a contribution of £1,000, and 
local business men and organisations have 
been surprisingly generous in their response 

The Arts Theatre is a non-profit-distribu- 
ting organisation in association with the 
Council for the Encouragement of Music 
and the Arts in Northern Ireland, from 
whom it receives a yearly guarantee against 
loss of £1,500. 

It has been regarded as the theatre which 
puts on plays of the avant garde type and 
has built up an audience for works by 
Tennessee Williams (though the opening 
performance in Botanic Ave. of Orpheus 
Descending did not attract large audiences), 
Arthur Miller, Sartre, Beckett, Anouilh, 
Christopher Fry, Ionesco, Eugene O'Neill, 
Isherwood and Graham Greene. The 
European premiére of Koestler’s Darkness 
at Noon was given by the Arts, and it is 
Mr. Wilmot’s intention to continue with the 
presentation of plays by world famous 
writers and worth while plays by local 
writers. 

His new theatre has opened with the 
utmost good-will from all sections of the 
public, and his courage in opening it at a 
time when one theatre in the city, the 
Empire, was about to be closed down and 
the future of the other, the Grand Opera 
House, problematical, has been commended. 
May good fortune accompany his faith. * 
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Theatre on Reeord 


EREDITH Willson’s score of The Music 
Man is a rag-bag. In turn, it is corny, 
brilliant, irritating, delightful and derivative. 
There are recordings by the original New 
York cast, headed by Robert Preston and 
Barbara Cook (Capital W990) and by the 
London cast, headed by Van Johnson and 
Patricia Lambert (H.M.V. CLP 1444) and, 
as is usual in such cases, the two versions 
are so alike that there is little to choose 
between them. I find New York’s Robert 
Preston more convincing in the title réle than 
London’s Van Johnson, but London’s Patri- 
cia Lambert knocks spots off New York’s 
Barbara Cook. The British disc gives a 
very slightly fuller version, insomuch as a 
few lines of the dialogue are interpolated 
occasionally. 

There is also a jazz version of the score 
of The Music Man, recorded by Jimmy 
Giuffre and his Music Men (London Atlantic 
LTZ-K 15216), but it is desperately tense 
and serious, and nobody shows any signs of 
enjoying himself. The tempo at which “It’s 
You” is taken is probably the slowest at 
which any tune has ever been recorded at 
any time anywhere. 

Revue-writers Ronnie Cass and Peter 
Myers enter the recording field, singing a 
couple of their own songs (Collector Records 
JDP 15002). These are “ Lady Chatterley,” 
which would probably have been amusing 
two or three months ago, but it is no longer 
possible to raise a smile at jests on this 
hackneyed theme, and “Police Notice,” 
which is also dated, ‘because it is about one 
of those Soho notice boards, which are no 
longer to be seen. 

The grandly titled Opening Night. Broad- 
way Overtures Played By The Starlight 
Symphony (M.G.M. C 822) turns out to be 
a series of selections of hit tunes from six 
American shows and one American film, 
with a selection of “pop” tunes by Frank 
Loesser as a makeweight. They are brightly 
scored and easy to listen to. 

George Gershwin at the Piano (Ember 
EMB 3315) consists mainly of recordings 
from player piano rolls made by Gershwin 
during the ‘twenties, including his original 
complete piano version of “ Rhapsody in 
Blue,” and a masterly technical job has been 
done in transferring these to disc. 

In addition, the disc offers a fascinating 
piece of American musical-comedy history 
in the form of a dubbing from the sound- 
track of a 1929 newsreel. In December of 








by Roy Plomley 


that year, the Fox Movietone News cameras 
were set up in the Times Square Theatre, 
New York, during a rehearsal of Strike Up 
The Band. Gershwin is heard playing his 
own music for the rehearsal of a chorus 
dance routine, and then he talks to the two 
comedians, Clark and McCullough, and 
accompanies them in “ Madamoiselle in New 
Rochelle.” 

This exciting few minutes opens up a new 
field for theatre research. Who knows what 
material there may be, hidden away in the 
storage vaults of the newsreel companies? 
Before the last war, I seem to remember, 
one of the British weekly “ featurettes,” 
which were used to pad out cinema pro- 
grammes, featured occasional short excerpts 
from current plays and musical comedies. 
There could be much treasure to be mined 
here. . * 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal : DUNCAN ROSS 


Auditions for full time Acting 

and Technical Courses com- 

mencing Autumn 1961 are 
now being arranged. 


For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL 8 














DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


4 BLANDFORD STREET, 
MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, W.1 
WEL. 6804/9907 /4303 


, 
Mondays to Saturdays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 











THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL 
No. 11 
(ist June 1959 — 31st May 1960) 
Still Available 














NY FORMER MEMBER of the South-West 
Theatre Group wishing to contact the owner of 
it is invited to write. New members also, but must 
be experienced. Write—Box No. 641. 
QUA-MAC (LATEX) COMPANY. “Slim while 
you sleep.” Latex garments individually tailored 
to your own specifications or from stock for slimming 
and leisurewear. Also latex aprons and swimwear. 
Call, write or phone our Showroom—4 Harcourt 
Street,.London W.1. PADdington 7360. 
UTOMATIC PISTOLS, firing blanks only. Send 
s.a.c. for list—Thompson, 70 Bethel Street, 
Norwich. 
EST quality human hair, modern dressing, vivid 
ginger, Dame wig, one fair, ultra modern styling. 
A bargain, 8 gns. each.—T. O’Brien, 105 Carisbrooke 
Road, Leicester. 
OMEDY. Supremely funny material; 
jokes, etc.; gags galore. 
bumper bundle 15s.—Ed. 
Gardens, Hornchurch, Essex. 
OR SALE—* Theatre World,” 
year post free. 


top grade 
Spring edition 7s. 6d.; 
Sullivan, 20 Mansfield 


1943-56. 8s. per 
(Complete vears only.)}—Box 


0. 644. 
IGH BLOOD PRESSURE, take Rutin, the proved 
natural remedy in Rutin-“T.” 6s. 10d. from 
—Health Stores, Chemists or direct from Rutin Pro- 
ducts Ltd., Wokingham, Berks. 
IGH-GRADE photographic figure studios for 
amateur, student and professional artists and 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition. Details to 
major applicants.—BCM/Palette, Dept. T.W. Mono- 
mark House, London W.C.1. 
OLIDAY DRAMA SCHOOLS. Several 7-day 
Courses July and August. One Evening Course. 
Leatherhead Repertory Theatre, Surrey and Studio 


Theatre, Kensington, London. Director: Marian 
Naylor. Fees: £9 9s. and £6 6s. Syllabus from— 
Registrar: Mrs. O. Patterson, 6 Lonsdale Road, 


Barnes, S.W.13. Tel.: WIM. 2161. 
RIGINAL one-act and three-act comedies available, 
also revue material.—Box No. 643. 
VER 150 ** Theatre World "’ for sale. 
Dec. 1960 inclusive, 
Offers—Box No. 645. 
N ORTGAGES ist's and 2nd’s also Re-Mortgages on 
4 all classes of properties. Particulars—{T.B.) 
Famerica Ltd., 31 Avenue Mansions, London N.W.3. 
EW PATTER that will Bring the House Down 
For, Comedians, Magicians, Entertainers. New 
Supply Every Month with Club Magazine Sample 2s.. 
Yearly 20s. (3 Dollars.) Also Stage Notes British and 
American. Big Sample of Both, 5s. (1 Dollar.)— 
Jimmy James, 54 Keslake Road, London N.W.6, 
England. 
ANTOMIME IS OUR BUSINESS. Original scripts, 
comedy complete with music:—Ted Lewis, 16 
Mythop Road, Little Marton Blackpool. 
ANTOMIME IS OUR BUSINESS. Original scripts 
suit professional production. Approved reading. 
—A.C. Scripts, 29 Lyndon Avenue, Gt. Harwood, 
Blackburn. 
HOTO. REPRO. SERVICE. Send for price list to 
Chas, Domec-Carré, 136 Brixton Hill, W.2. 
Phone: TUL. 5677. 
‘\ TORIES, Speeches, Scripts. 


Jan. 1948 to 
and 9 copies 1947 issue. 


Postal or by appoint- 


\ ment. Letters to—B.J.B.. 46 Peter's Court, 
Porchester Rd., London W.2. 
TRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. Wigs, Switches, 


trans ormations, artificial eyelashes, finger nails, 
etc. Send 4d. stamp for lists—T. O'Brien, 105 
Carisbrooke Road, Leicester. 
“THEATRE WORLD.” Jan. 1950 - Dec. 1960. 
Only 3 missing copies. Offers—Box No. 642. 
HEATRICAL HAMPERS made to order. Price 
and particulars from—Lusby and Pollard Ltd., 
Braford Road. Staningley, Pudsey, Yorks. (Successor 
to Lf Naylor, Pudsey.) 
ANTED, one copy of “‘ Theatre World” of date 
July 1955.—P.T., 3ia St. Philip’s Ave., 
Worcester Park, Surrey. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For Your Friends 
SEE BACK COVER 





Theatre in the South (Conid.) 

revive its age-old musical traditions are 
highly praiseworthy and the opera that won 
the 1960 award is full of musical merit. 
Written by the 50-year-old Parisian organ- 
ist, Jean-Jacques Grunwalder, to a libretto 
by. the music critic of Le Monde, René 
Dumesnil, it has for its protagonist none 
other than our old friend the Assyrian 
tyrant, Assur-bani-pal. M. Dumesnil adap- 
ted his libretto from Byron’s tragedy, Sar- 
danapalus which provided a vehicle for 
both Charles Kean and Macready 130 years 
or so ago. It makes an excellent subject for 
an opera, with its palace revolution, and its 
monarch torn between his love for his wife 
and his mistress, the Ionian slave-girl 
Myrrha. This part, incidentally, was ex- 
tremely well played and sung by Denise 
Duval, The present version (the third 
musical version, by the way, of the same 
story) stresses the psychological conflict and 
relegates politics to the background. The 
music is modern, without too much disson- 
ance, and the composer’s familiarity with 
the organ as his favourite instrument can 
be implied from the sonorous scoring for 
the orchestra. Its changing rhythms and 
tempi make it hard to memorise but it has 
great quality and deserved better treatment 
than it got in Monaco. 


Festival at Budapest (Contd.) 

Many concerts during the Festival season 
will also be given in the principal musical 
centres, including Szeged and Pecs in the 
south, Debrecen on the edge of the Great 
Plain, Miskolc in the north, and Gyor in the 
north-west. All these cities are well worth 
visiting, not only for the Festival music and 
their own sakes, but for the folk traditions 
that still survive in the villages nearby. I 
recommend to those interested the books 
Hungarian Peasant Art and Hungary, a 
general guide, both published in English by 
Corvina Press, Kultura, Budapest 62. 

If your visit is confined to the Festival 
centre in Budapest, it is easy to go the short 
distance to St. John’s Hill (Janoshegy), where 
you can eat at a little open-air restaurant. 

The best view of Budapest is from the 
river steamer that returns along the Danube 
in the evening. First the sunset is reflected 
in the calm water. Then, as night falls, you 
leave the open country behind, and 
thousands of little coloured lights shine out 
from the shores and bridges add the many- 
pinnacled ancient buillings are seen against 
the sky. 
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THEATRE WORLD 
BINDER 


(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving 
your copies 
11/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 


Theatre World 
Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, 
London EC4 











*x CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 
Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) 


Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 
Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 
All Communications — The Secretary, 
26 Wellesley Road, London W.4 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 





FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 





FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interestng information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 

receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD = ‘er, 82r 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON WC2 














—AMERICA’S LEADING 
THEATRE MAGAZINE 

@® Each monthly issue 
brings the complete script 
of a current stage hit... 
news of theatre 

PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
£4 6 0 

























SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 

London, W.C.2 
















EVANS PLAYS 


Now available for performance :— 
A Glimpse of the Sea 
Willis Hall 
The Woodcarver 
Morris Brown 
Dolphins Rampant! 
Charlotte Hastings 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, 
RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, W.C.1 














Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D. 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 
Clareville Street, London, SW7 


(FREmantie 2958) 








THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


3 "FOR BOOKS: 


BOOKS RECORDS MUSIC 
19-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 





The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halston; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lynn (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 
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SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
“THEATRE WORLD” 


The Ideal 
Gift 


A subscription taken out for 

one or more of your friends 

will bring great enjoyment 

through the year and pro- 

vide a constant reminder of 

your interest. Why not 

arrange mow for your friends’ 

gift by sending us your 

instructions for delivery of 

“Theatre World” anywhere 

in the world 

This greetings 
card (size 6” x 43”) will be 
sent in advance in your name 
to the recipient or recipients 
on receiving details from you. 


The Gift Subscription Charges Write today to: 
covering one year are as follows: The Circulation Manager 


One Subscription to a Friend ¥ e 
24/- post free THEATRE WORLD 


Each Additional Gift Subscription 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq.. 
21/- post free 














recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


MAY 1961 DECEMBER 1960 AUGUST 1960 
The Miracle Worker Toys in the Attic The Visit 

The Lady from the Sea Chin-Chin Ross 

The Music Man Billy Liar Galileo 

On the Brighter Side 


APRIL 1961 
The Devils NOVEMBER 1960 ee A pa ti 
King Kong Romeo and Juliet ‘i rd-upon-Avon 
Henry [V—Part One mn ny A The etn 
MARCH 1961 And Another Thing Orpheus in the 
Three Underworld 
Ondine 

The Bargain 


OCTOBER 1960 JUNE 1960 
FEBRUARY 1961 The Tiger and the Horse The Most Happy Fella 


A Midsummer Night's The Seagull A Passage to India 


Dream Waiting in the Wi = 
The Bride Comes Back aiting in the Wings e Gazebo 


The Lion in Love 


JANUARY 1961 SEPTEMBER 1960 MAY 1960 

The Duchess of Malfi A Man for all Seasons Inherit the Wind 
Progress to the Park Oliver Flower Drum Song 
She Stoops to Conquer The Brides of March Follow That Girl 




















